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Bellamy’s Translation of the Bible. 


Experience has taught us to inquire into the motives of - 
those who attempt new translations of our Holy Scriptures. 
If these be not pure, if the design be to support some fa- 
vorite dogmas, or to establish some new fancies, we may 
surely reject the attempt without hesitation; and not only 
should the translator be actuated by pure motives, he ought 
also to be a man of sound piety, one who has an habitual reve- 
rence for the Scriptures, who, regarding them as the inspired 
word of God, would diligently guard against giving a ludicrous 
turn to any passage. For it may be recollected, that the 
translation of Geddes had the appearance of intentional 
Insult. To these requisites a third must be added ; namely, a 
cool, unprejudiced judgment, by which the writer may be en- 
abled to discern between specious contrivances for the removal 
of difficulties, and sound improvements of a mistranslated 
passage, between wild conjectures and rational correction, be 
tween unfounded praise and censure equally groundless. To 
these again must be added, Industry and Intégrity, deep and 
extensive learning; with—But we must stop this enume- 
ration, lest our readers should exclaim, with Rasselas, you have 
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98 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


satisfied me there can never be a poet. With respect, however, 
to Mr. Bellamy, the Author of this New Translation, we shall 
only remind our readers, that a few years ago, he was shewn, 
by a writer in this Review, to hold a Trinity of Characters, and 
not of persons, An Heresy, first taught by Sabellius, and 
lately revived hy Swedenborg. But we believe him to be truly 
Pious, and whether he also possessess the other qualifications 
already laid down, his arduous performance must prove. Nor 
Jet it be concluded that we deprecate all attempts at retranslating 
the Scriptures, or that we consider the authorized version as 
perfect. Its errors have been too frequently insisted updn to 
leave any one in ignorance of them. Still, it is far superior to 
any which has yet appeared, and perhaps it will not experience 
a dangerous rival in the present attempt. 

Yet, before we enter upon an Examination of the translation, 
it will be necessary to say something of the original. ‘This is 
now the more necessary, since Mr. B. has, in his different pub- 
lications, advanced opinions somewhat peculiar to himse’f, 
He insists on the authority of the points, he utterly rejects 
that of the Septuagint, pretending that the Ancient Greek 
translation is lost entirely, and our present one a mere patch- 
work taken from those of Aquila, ‘Theodctian, and Sym- 
machus. Lastly, he boasts of an immaculate Hebrew text, 
but he has never been persuaded to say what Edition possessed 
it. Besides, he ridicules the Keri and Ketib of the Massorites. 
So that it would seem he has some Codex ineoguitus petu- 
liarly his own, or mistakes himself for another Esdras, a second 
Daniel come to Judgment. But on these accounts it be- 
comes necessary, ere we examine a translation which contams 
many novelties, to lay before our readers, as concisely as pos- 
sible, what is truely the opinion of the learned world, respect- 
ing the notions so dogmatically maintained by Mr. B. We 
are not about to obtrude any novelties of our own. We feel 
no inclination to seek a little transient applause by plausibly ar- 
guing for some untenable assertion, or by hazarding rash 
conjectures instead of consulting the treasures of ancient 
wisdom. But we shall endeavour to give facts which are 
acknowledged, and conclusions which are not denied. 

First, then, respecting the Hebrew peints. Nothing can be 
more unreasonable than that Mr. B., totally regardless of the 
arguments which silenced, if they convinced not, the younger 
Buxtorf, should at this time of day revive the exploded doc- 
trine of their originality. It is indeed too much the modern 
practice, and many theological fancies, long since argued out of 
the world, have been of late revived without the smallest 
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notice taken of former discussions. Yet, even aJew, Elias 
Levita, the ablest grammarian his nation has produced, not- 
withstanding almost innate prejudices in their favor, fairly 
allowed that they were, comparatively speaking, of modern 
invention, and owe their origin to the School of Tiberias. 
It would be idle to open out again the discussion of questions 
so long and so satisfactorily closed. Our readers may be 
assured that no man of eminence, as an Hebrew scholar, 
during the last two centuries, hath contended for any earlier 
origin of these points. ‘They were invented, then, about the 
end of the fifth century. To enter at all into the state of the 
Hebrew text, would indeed require a volume to itself. How- 
ever, some litile must be said, for the better comprehension of 
what may follow. The opinion that Providence had miracu- 
lously preserved the original text of Scripture from error, has 
long been given up, since no MSS. has yet been discovered 
which had not some palpable error. It was the duty of man 
to preserve with fidelity, the oracles of his God, and, consistent 
with the usual course of Providence, that his carelessness 
should punish him by the introduction of error and doubt. 
Nor is there any language where accuracy is s6 continually 
necessary as in transcribing Hebrew. | 

Several of the letters so nearly resemble each other, that. 
they require at all times an attentive eye tu distinguish them. 
This circumstance has proved the fruitful source of many 
errors. Nor have the Jews been those faithful guardians of 
their own Scriptures, which they have been esteemed. Liable, 
like all men, to occasional heedlessness, they have added to the 
errors, thence arising, alterations of the text from the use of the 
Masoretic points. For, as since their invention, the only use of 
the ancient and original vowels, Aleph, He, Vau, and Jod, was 
to become pegs to hang points upon, they were frequently 
omitted altogether, and the points placed under the subsequent 
consonant. Hence, we have fuller readings in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, than in the Hebrew. Now, it has been dis- 
covered that these omissions have in some instances altered 
the sense. Thus in Genesis, ch. 4, v.15. The Septuagint 
and Vulgate differ from our modern Hebrew. 

They have evidently read lakn, not so, instead of Ikn, there- 
fore, where the Aleph is omitted and three consonants 
thrown together. Another source of error is, the imperfection 
of the Hebrew language. We are well aware that much has 
been said of its beautiful simplicity, of its grandeur, its com- 
prehensive nature, &c. But the fact is, that the verb has only 


two Tenses, the past and the future; the present is com- 
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pounded of a participle, and what is sometimes called the 
substantive verb. Besides, the past is frequently written for 
the future, and the converse. It has an indicative, imperative, 
and infinite mood. But the infinite mood is exactly the same 
as the 2d person singular imperative, and 3d person singular 
preterite indicative. ‘There are many Hebrew words which 
occur only once, nor have we any ancient compositions in that 
language, besides the Scriptures. 

But we have said enough to satisfy every scholar of its im- 
perfections, since, from these deficiencies, it must be evident 
that many other deficiencies must necessarily flow. Hence 
there are no less than four different ways of translating the first 
verse of Genesis ; to these causes of difficulty must be added, 
the obscurity arising from the subjects discussed, from poetic 
hapa and from prophetic fervour. Besides, the Hebrew 

as long been adead language. During the Babylonish Captivity, 
the Jews socompletely forgot their native language, that they 
could not understand their own original Scriptures, and the Sy- 
riac or Syro-chaldaic became the vernacular tongue of Judea, 
Hence we may readily conceive that innumerable errors would 
creep into copies written during that period. The letters were 
similar, and the copyist often understood net the passage. 
There were no opposing schisms to render each party vigilant. 
A love for allegory pervaded the nation, and thus learned 
men found their vanity more flattered by striking out new 
interpretations, than by adhering to the pure simplicity of the 
original, or explaining its apparent and natural sense. So that, 
from all these various causes acting together, it will not appear 
to the reflecting reader strange, that great varieties should 
exist in MSS. of the Hebrew Bible, at the coming of our Lord, 
After his Ascension, the continual appeals made by Christians 
tothe Prophecies, induced a more minute attention to the text, 
and hence a discovery of its various readings. These the Jews 
have since endeavoured to correct, although with some sus- 
picion of having altered passages favourable to Christianity ; 
still no care has been sufficient to produce perfect harmony, 
and there is at this day noimmaculate edition, no MSS. com- 
pletely free from error. 

It will appear, perhaps, to some, from these observations, that 
the Interpretation of the Scriptures must ever have been ex- 
ceedingly vague. And should any person be inclined to sup- 
port such an opinion, he might furnish himself with strange 
jnstances from this new translation of Mr. Bellamy, who has 
given a fifth translation of the Ist of Genesis, and in several 
other passages has produced a sense the very reverse of that 
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which has been current among Jews and Christians from 
the earliest times. -But Divine Providence has not left us in 
such a state of uncertainty. By means of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, we are enabled to fix, within certain bounds, 
the unsettled meaning of Hebrew words, and by an appeal to 
the dictates of natural religion, to avoid affixing to the Deity 
actions which would disgrace a man. It is, however, on this 
account, necessary to vindicate the authority of the Septuagint 
from Mr. B.’s aspersions, and, combined with the Vulgate, it 
will enable us to ascertain the original Hebrew text, and its 
meaning, sufficiently for every practical purpose. 

Now, the Septuagint translation was attributed to the Prophets 
by all Christians, until the time of St. Jerome. The Jews, ac- 
cording to Aristzaus, attributed it to men undoubtedly inspired. 
These opinions prove the estimation in which it was held. But 
the truth seems to be this. In Alexandria, Jews had settled in 
great numbers, and had, for a season, many privileges there, 
under the immediate successors of Alexander the Great, 
Availing themselves of a passage in the 19th chapter of Isaiah, 
they built a Temple, and erected an altar in Egypt; and as 
the Grecian language had almost superseded all others, and 
had become nearly universal, care was taken, for the pur- 
poses of public instruction, to translate the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek. Being connected with their brethren in Judea, by 
birth and religion, undisturbed by any schism, and encou- 
raged by their conquerors, we may fairly conclude this trans- 
lation to have been made {rom the best copies, by mutual care, 
and with proper religious awe. Nor can there be a rational 
doubt, but that it gave the then supposed meaning of the 
Hebrew text, as allowed by the Priests at Jerusalem. It would 
not be difficult to prove this from ancient testimonies. But 
the fact is self evident. It was a public concern, and executed 
as a national work. Philo, who wrote about the end of 
the first century, and himself a native of Aiexandria, tells us, 
that the translators met in the island of Pharos, as a place of 
retirement, and adds, what he must have witnessed himself, 
** Wherefore unto this very day, an annual festival is kept in 
* the Island of Pharos, at which not only Jews attend, but 
** very many of other nations, reverencing the place where the 
“light of interpretation first appeared, and returning thanks 
‘to God, on account of an ancient blessing, still continued, (or 
renewed).” P,. 660. Paris, 1640, De vita Mosis. - 

If to this testimony be applied the rules so beautifully ex- 
emplified and enforced by Lesiie, in his short method with 
Deists, we cannot but admit such evidence, which ig the 
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most material as given at least thirty years after our Lord’s 
ascension. We are warranted, therefore, in concluding, that 
in those days the Septuagint was deemed by Jews themselves 
av accurate and faithful translation. ‘The Greek language, 
also, having become at that time almost universal, the Septu- 
agint nearly superseded its original, and was actually read in 
the Synagogues. In the discussions which soon arose between 
the Cliristians and Jews, reference was ever made by both 
parties to it, and the Jews were astonished to find their own 
Scriptures so unexpectedly turned upon them. This, at last, 
induced one Aquila to make a new translation of the original, 
for the express purpose of destroying the authority of the 


Septuagint. He therefore gave a most literal and barba- 


rous interpretation, undoubtedly perverting what he could, and 
confusing what he could not. Symmachus, a Samaritan 
Ebionite, soon after Aquila, also translated the Scriptures into 
Greek, but he seems to have consulted the sense, as far as can 
be judged, by the fragments which remain. Aquila had been 
a Christian, but Judaized. Theodotian, also an Ebionite, 
gave about the same time a 4th translation, not literal indeed, 
but according to the sense, in some cases, approaching to the 
nature of a Paraphrase. This was generally regarded as 
inferior only to the Septuagint, and Jerome relates that his 
translation of Daniel, which is yet éxtant, was read in the 
Churches. As these copies of the Septuagint were liable 
to error, like all human works, in the time of Oxigen many 
various readings existed. Not that the Greek was equally 
liable with the Hebrew toerror. For besides that there is 
not such a similarity of letters, nor sucha want of vowels ; 
the Greek was then, as now, a living language, and the copy- 
ists perfectly understood what they were writing. . Cireumstan- 
ces which lead to the prevention and discovery of error. 

But because not only variations had crept in, as well as 
doubts of the fidelity of the Septuagint translations, Origen 
determined to ascertain the fact, and to prevent future error, 
by giving on the same page the Hebrew, and the translations 
of Aguila, Symmachus, Theodotian, two others whose authors 
are unknown, and the Septuagint. These formed his Hexapla. 
Had this work come safe to posterity, we should have been as 
well acquainted with the sense of Scripture, as of any of. the 
classics. From this Hexapla, however, a corrected edition of 
the Septuagiut was taken, having those passages marked 
which were not either in the Old Septuagint, or modern 
Hebrew. Yet the ancient Septuagint, still prevailed in the 
Churches of different districts corrected indeed of literal 
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errors by some of the Fathers. Thus, throughout Asia Minor 
from Constantinople down to Antioch, the edition of Lucan 
prevailed ; according to Jerome, in Egypt that. of Hesychius ; 
in Palestine, that of Origen, as taken from his works by 
Eusebius and Pamphilus. ‘Thus there were three editions 
of the Septuagint, of which one only was taken from Origen. 
Hence arise the different readings in our manuscripts, which, 
however, are not very important ; and hence we are enabled to 
refute Mr. B.’s assertion that the present edition of the Sep- 
tuagint is ‘only a piece of patch-werk, made up of the transla- 
tions of Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodotian. In truth, such 
an edition never did exist: and Origen, who was not unac- 
quainted with Hebrew, nor destitute of assistance from learned 
Hebrews, was well able to separate the chaff from the 
‘wheat. Whilst, from his intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek language and Scripture, he would easily detect any 
error arising from the haste or the inadvertency of a copyist. 

At thesame timehe had no predilection for rabbinical fancies ; 
he regarded the Jews, us they really were, inveterate enemies 
of the cross, and received their opinions with a proper degree 
of suspicion. : 

Thus have we vindicated the authority of the Septuagint, 
one of the limits to conjectural translations of the original 
text. Our vindication has been, indeed, necessarily brief, but 
before we have gone through Mr. B.’s translation, we trust 
enough will have been said to enable the general reader to 
apprehend the question discussed between him and us. The 
Vulgate must be deferred to the next number. And we trust 
that when the Public are acquainted with the novelties brought 
forward by this daring translator, they will admit the propriety 
of our thus having recourse to old established prirciples, first, 
** Stand ye in the old ways.” The boldness ef assertion, with- 
out the shadow of proof, the dogmatical positiveness on every 
subject, the deep contempt displayed towards his opponents, 
stand all unparalleled in the records of literature. We shall 
therefore hereafter establish the authority of the Vulgate, and 
vindicate its claims to our attention and respect. We shall next 
examine Mr. B.’s introduction, and finally lay before our 
readers some specimens of his new Bible, and the reasons 
which he alleges for these changes; and a new Bible it cer- 
tainly is. For if Mr. B. be accurate in his notions, no one 
else, of whatever religion, for the last 3000 years at least, has 
had any just conceptions of its meaning. 


(To be continued.) 
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Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, with a Selection. 
from her Correspondence and other Unpublished Writings. By 


Miss Benger. 2 vols. 12mo. Pp. 688. Longman and Co, 
1818. 


Tae Modern Philosophers not only attracted, on its publica- 


tion, a large share of cotemporary applause, but, in some 


measure, secured to its author the respect of a future age. It is 
not always that present success can be considered as the pledge 
of future celebrity; innumerable are the examples afforded, 
by the annals of literature, of works equally popular and 
attractive, which, in the vicissitudes of a few seasons, have 
sunk into neglect, and quietly passed into oblivion. It is 
sufficiently obvious, that reputation is another thing than fame, 
and that though the decrees of fashion may be despotic, they 
are not, like the Jaws of reason and truth, irreversible. 

We mean not to insinuate that the Modern Philosophers of 
Mrs. Hamilton is wholly exempted from the operation of 
those changes which universally pursue the destiny of books 
and men. It is not to be denied, that in common with every 
work connected with subjects of local or temporary interest, 
it has already parted from much of its original attractions; 
and as the circumstances, to which it alludes, shall become 
less familiar to recollection, must inevitably submit to a still 
greater diminution of splendid popularity; but, though the 
gloss of novelty is already gone—though the nameless charm, 
resulting from simultaneous associations, must hereafter be | 
lost, the modern philosophers will yet be entitled to attention 
as a literary curiosity, and continue to be preserved as a pre- 
cious memorial of a departed age, as a rare illustration of a 
singular passage in the history of civilized man, which might 
otherwise be obscure, if not unintelligible. 

The productions of the Satirist possess not the stamina 
inherent in the higher class of epic or dramatic compositions, 
of which genuine passion forms the chief element. 

In general, the Satirist is only relished by that age from 
which he draws his subject; he cannot, like the mighty mas- 
teys of the spell, challenge tribute by the rights of universal 
nature ; his object is not to invent—but to copy or transmit 
that which wears a palpable, though evanescent, existence; | 
the shaft of ridicule is soon exhausted—the simile becomes 
grotesque, when no living resemblance is to be detected. 

To trace, as the aid of erudite commentators, the faint, 
and scarcely persceptible impression of follies and absurdities, 
long since consigned tv oblivion, may be a curious and recon- 
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dite pursuit, but can never be popular and attractive. To 
the literary critic, however, and the moral philosopher, the 
celebrated work of Mrs. Hamilton will afford an acceptable 
elucidation of the intellectual mania which prevailed during a 
short period of the eighteenth century ; and, at the first glance, 
it might, indeed, appear incredible, that the follies which 
are here attacked, should ever have obtained sufficient currency 
to render their exposure an object of interest or importance ; 
but from the credit attached to the application of the remedy, 
it may be reasonably inferred, that the malady was not imasgi- 
nary or superficial ; and when every allowance is made for the 
exascerbations of faction, and the virulence of party, still it 
cannot be doubted, that the evil must have been extensively 
diffused, of which the preventive was geuerally esteemed, and 
popularly acceptable. For the solution of this problem, we 
have only to cast a retrospective glance over history, and we 
shall find it was tothe French Revolution that Mrs. Hamilton 
owed the ¢clat of her Modern Philosophers ; but for the terror 
and agitation excited by that stupendous event, the reveries 
of thevrists and visionaries, would have caused no alarm, and, 
in all probability, might have attracted little notice. 

In all ages, metaphysical disquisitions have been confined 
to the smallest portion of the community, to the thinking, the 
studious, and the cultivated ;—to become popular, they must 
be communicated in some vehicle, capable of seizing on 
the passions of the multitude, and sufficiently powerful to 
captivate their attention. It is, indeed, not unusual to dis- 
cover, in such speculations, the nucleus of those political or 
religious opinions, which have alternately led to freedom of 
enquiry, and to rational liberty, or to grievous intolerance, 
and mischievous innovation; but it is only when the public 
mind is in an extraordinary state of excitement, and from 
that cause eminently OM of new and dangerous impres- 
sions, that the crude hypothesis of lettered theorists, or erudite 
calculators, can obtain credit, much less acquire influence 
with the public. The occult causes of the French Revolution 
have been often traced to the philosophers and lilerateurs of 
England and France. Waiving this question, it may assuredly 
be affirmed, that it was the French Revolution which called 
myriads of political and philosophical ephemera into existence. 
fa the preternatural energy, created by that electrical explo- 
sion, the sedentary thinker was roused to activity, the hyno- 
condriac poet, or the fantastic novelist, arrogated to himself a 
right to legislate for the Utopian realms explored by fancy— 
ardent spirits were inflamed by vague and visionary hopes, and 
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anticipations of perfectibility ;—the ancient boundary of nature 
seemed removed, and they aimost expected to burst asunder 
the chains which an eternal Providence has imposed on | 
humanity. The effects of this exaltation of feeling were not 
only perceptible amongst the metaphysical and the literary— 
several religious sects discovered equal fanaticism; and it is 
yet within the recollection of those who are still in the flower 
of their days, that many families of artizans and manufac- 
turers had collected, for the express purpose of awaiting the 
arrival of the maniac brothers at Jerusalem. At such a mo- 
ment, as might be expected, a powerful impulse was given to 
the press---pamphlets, poems, and tales, were perpetually 
issuing forth; and the mere catalogue of these multifarious 
productions might fill a volume, of which almost all were 
mawkish, extravagant, scurrilous, and tame—dull and abusive ; 
the two or three splendid exceptions to this remark need 
not be enumerated. These continue to circulate, no longer 
admired for their peculiarities ; but, in spite of them, they 
have survived the hour when distortion passed for beauty, 
and shall float down the stream of time, by the force of native 
genius. The literary history of some few years, exhibits a 
perversion of talent, a waywardness of temper, which finds 
her hopes no parallel in modern Europe. ‘The spirit of. 
Laputa appeared to have descended amongst'us, the affectation 
of folly, the pretensions to absurdity, continued to make rapid 
progress, till Mrs. Hamilton wrote the Modern Philosophers, 
and the spell was broken (to expatiate on the real talent ex- 
hibited in this performance, would be superfluous ; its intrinsic 
merit js not, indeed, equal to that of her subsequent work, 
but it was, probably, owing to the credit which she thus 
acquired, that she gained confidence to proceed with the Let- 
ters on Education), and the Glenburnie, unquestionably, her 
chef d’ceuvre. 

The memoirs of literary persons are commonly barren 
of incident; but there is an interest derived from pur- 
suing the destiny of a female writer, who, in surmounting 
the disadvantages of education, and the prejudices of society, 
offers a striking example of energy, firmness, and perse- 
verance. This image acquires new attraction, when we dis- 
cover that the effort has been made without any derelictions of 
the habits, the duties, which reason or custom may have im- 
posed on her sex, and that the distinguished 38m of 
admiration was liberally endowed with all the tender do- 


mestic affections, and precisely such a woman as every man 
might wish ty call his sister or his friend, a daughter or @ 
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wife. From the memoirs of her life, it will be found that 
Mrs. Hamilton was placed in circumstances the least  pro- 


§ pitious to literary exertion, or intellectual attainment ; though 


descended from a noble family, her father inherited no patri- — 
mony, and, by his untimely death, was prevented from 
making provision for his family. With the assistance of her 
brother, his widow gave her two eldest children a good educa- 
tion—it was the fate of her younger daughter, Elizabeth, to 
be adopted by a paternal aunt, who, with her husband, resided 
in Stirlingshire. By their care she was, at a proper age, sent 
to school, and in due time acquired the usual sum of female 
accomplishments ; the cultivation of her mind was her own 
task---she had few books, and of those she read, she was 
cautioned not to speak, lest she should offend the prejudices 
of her narrow circle. Fortunately, sie corresponded with an 
elder brother and sister, the former, a scholar, a soldier, 
and a gentleman, became her best preceptor. During his long 
residence in India, this epistolary commerce continued; and 
the extracts which have been selected by the biographer, form, 
unquestionably, the most agreeable part of the publication. 
On the death of her excellent aunt, Miss Hamilton presided 
in her uncle’s house. Her first literary contribution was to 
the Lounger, but it was not till after her brother had returned 
to Europe (to translate from the Persian language the 
Hedaya), that she seriously directed her attention to literary 
pursuits. To this brother she was devotedly attached; and an 
early disappointment, in a still more tender affection, doubt- 
less contributed to strengthen this domestic tie. After the 
demise of her uncle, she continued to reside with Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and her sister, Mrs. Blake, till imperious circumstances 
obliged the former to prepare for his return to India, on whieh 
occasion Miss Hamilton resumed possession of her house in 
Stirlingshire. The following extract fully developes this por- 
tion of her life. 


‘Owing to unexpected circumstances, Mr. Hamilton's embarkation 
was deferred to the spring ; and to her other regrets, Miss Hamilton 
now added the reflection, that she had prematurely deprived herself 
of his society. The approach of Christmas increased her dejection :: 
iu surveying her desolated home, she was painfully reminded of the 
cherished objects she had lost; and, instead of looking to the future 
for hope and encouragement, was led, by an involuntary impuise, to 
contrast her present with her former situation.* This melancholy 


-———— 





“* The following unpremeditated lines, written on the 31st 
December, 1791, exhibit the state of her feelings, 
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seemed prophetic of the calamity that awaited her. Mr. Hamilton) 
had long ceased to be robust: in his fast journey from Scotland he 
contracted a cold, which produced alarming pulmonary symptoms. A 
voyage to Lisbon being recommended by his medical friends, he in. 
vited his elder sister to be the companion of his voyage, whilst, with 
mistaken tenderness, he endeavoured to disguise from the other the 
extent of his malady ; but the following letter, though written witha 
different view, awakened her suspicion of the fatal truth. 


‘ Hampstead, Dec. 16th, 1791 

‘Thank you, my dear Bess, for your favour of the 6th; to 
which I should have given an earlier reply, but knew you would 
readily make some allowance, on account of the intervention of the 
important business of the 14th. I have found it impossible to avoid 
stirring alittle about town, and using some personal exertions, which 
have proved rather unfavourable to my health, but which, I hope, 
will repay me in their consequences, The 14th was, indeed, one of 
the proudest days of my life; and that owing to the unsolicited and 
unexpected exertions of friendship. As the question to be determined 
on by the general court regarded myself, I could not in delicacy be 
present. The attendance was, however, uncommonly full; I un. 
derstand some hundreds. On the matter being proposed to the court, 
it was seconded by who, ina very eloquent and impressive 
speech of above forty minutes, urged my services to the Company 





and to my country, and insisted on the necessity, for ¢hetr own sakes, 


of my meeting with a suitable, distinguishing, and honourable te- 
ward. In the conclusion of his speech, he took occasion to make an 
affecting apostrophe to the audience on the present state of my health, 
and exhibited, in lively colours, a constitution exhausted, and the 
most precious years of life expended, in the prosecution and come 
pletion of a great public work, which had heretofore yielded me no- 
thing but that fame and applause it was not in their power to with- 
hold.—*‘* Finally, Mr. H is not like the ordinary expectants § 
of your favour. With the manly pride and unobtrusive dignity of 








** Year of vicissitude, when thou wast born, 

Thou saw’st my heart in sweet contentment blest ; 
Responsive greetings hail’d thy primal morn, 

And kindred friends the hand of friendship press'd.” 


‘* Speaking of the social pleasures with which she was then en: 
circled, she adds, 


‘¢ In one alone I saw, Oh, pleasing sight ! 
The mind’s first gitfs—the heart’s best viryjues blend— 
“An a lov'd brother saw them all unite, 
And mine the pride to call that brother friend ! 


** Such were thy early scenes, deceitful year ! 
From these thy closing hour beheld me torn ; 
Condemn'd to leave whate’er my soul holds dear, 
Reluctant, sorrowing, hopeless, and forlorn.” 
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eal merit, he has refrained from those solicitations to which a com- 
10n spirit might have stooped. But though he be above querulous 
mplaint, let not us forget what is due to him, and to justice ; let us 
show our readiness to distinguish worth, by the exertion of our 
mower in rewarding it.’—This I transcribe from a faithful reporter, 
he speech was attended with its full effect. 

‘The honourable and general testimonies of respect and regard 
which this occasion has afforded me, is enough to renovate the springs 
of life, and to stop the progress of decay. Trifling and insignificant 
as my existence is, this is sufficient to reconcile me to its continuance ; 
at least I may reasonably rejoice that J have lived so long.’ 

‘«¢ To this letter Miss Hamilton replied in person. Touched, even to 
agony, with the allusion to her brother's exhausted constitution, she 

onceived an alarm that was not to be repressed, and instantly com- 
menced her journey. On reaching Mr. Hamilton’s lodgings, at 
Hampstead, she found her sister already arrived; but the object of 
heir mutual solicitude was no longer in a state to leave England. 
During some weeks of this mournful reunion, the patient continued 
to linger, and his friends to flactuate between doubt and despair. On 
the 14th March (1792) the conflict ended, when, in the prime of his 
ambitious hopes—with the prospect of realizing all his early dreams 
of distinction, Charles Hamilton expired, preserving, to his last 
moment, all the sensibilities that endear the man or exalt the Chris- 
tian. His remains were privately interred in Bunhill-Fields. At Bel- 


wfast a monument was afterwards erected by bis sisters, with a suitable 
inscription.” 


The loss of such a brother, the biographer observes, was 
irreparable ; but it at length afforded some solace to Miss 
Hamilton’s grief, to engage in literary composition, 


“‘ Miss Hamilton often reverted to her brother’s admonitions, that 
she should devote her talents to some literary pursuit; but she no 
longer descried the pole-star to direct her course ; the outline she had 
traced under his improving eye remained a blank ; still she was unable 
to force her thoughts from the only subject that appeared worthy 
to engage them, and was thus insensibly led to conceive the design of 
writing the Hindoo Rajah, in which she was not only permitted to 
recal the ideas she had acquired from her brother's conversation, but 
to pourtray bis character, and commemorate his talents and virtues. 
When she had written a few sheets, she submitted to her chosen frieni*: 
the plan of the work, but with a diffidence that betrays the dejection 
of her spirits, ‘ Iam afraid (she observes) to enquire what you 
will say to my black baby: I had no sooner given it out of my hands, 
than I passed sentence of condemnation on it myself, and was almost 
ashamed at having exposed it even to your eye; but there is one thing 


_— 





— 


‘¢* Mrs,G——, Miss Hamilton traced to Mr. Hector M‘Neill 
her first acquaintance with Dr. G.’s family.” 
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if 4 _ of which I must beg leave to assure you, and that is, I have so little 
A of authorship about me, that there is no occasion for the smallest 
Ms degree of delicacy in pointing out its defects, or, indeed, in condemn- 


ing in toto, any child of my brain, towards whom I am so unnatural 
| | a parent, that I have hitherto seen them smothered without remorse. 
That which has been done by my own diffidence, will be still more 
easily accomplished, when aided by the judgment of a friend ; on you, 
then, my dear madam, it will depend, whether my poor Rajah shall 
sleep in peace on his native mountains, or expose himself to the dan- 
gers of criticism, by a trip to England; if you think him too weak 
to stand the dangers of the voyage, he shall never move a step further,’ 
“« The fiat of this intelligent friend decided the Rajab’s destiny ; but 
it was not till 1796 that it was permitted to struggle into existence. 
The Hindoo Rajah bears many traces of the melancholy that pervaded | 
the author’s mind: at the commencement, the style i is appropriately 
figurative and poetical ; the irony is solemn and imposing ; the wit is 
often elegant; the satire grave and severe; the writer sometimes 
affects to smile, yet has obviously forgotten to laugh: her individual 
feelings are embodied in Charlotte; and a beautiful tribute is offered 
to her lamented brother, in the delineation of the character of Percy, 
who is not introduced to the scene as a Jiving actor, but as one already 
reposing in the grave: to have brought him forward in person, ir- 
vested with life and energy, to have detailed in conversation his opi- 
of nions and sentiments, would have been too painful an effort to ber, 
“of whcse tears were still owing over his ashes. ‘There is, in deep-felt 
reality, a counter-power to the sorcery of the imagination ; and, in 
4 our waking, as in our sleeping dreams, it is long before the beloved 
eo. image of one we have lost, is permitted to mingle familiarly with the 
Me visionary forms that float upon thé mind ; the master-chord of feeling 
‘ee, is no sooner touched, than an impression is produced which dissolves 
F: the momentary illusion.” 
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The remainder of this narrative is simple, and often affect- 
ing. During her residence at Edinburgh, Mrs. Hamilton 
became a distinguished object of attention; but neither suc- 

| cess nor celebrity appears to have chilled her native affections, 

or weaned her from her first and strongest attachments. An- 
7 nexed to the Memoirs, are the Correspondence, with some of 

} which we have been much pleased; particulariy the letters 
Bed addressed to Mr. Mc Neill, of which we subjoin the following 
) specimen. 


‘¢ And I do assure you, my dear friend, upon my honour, that, of 
all the testimonies of approbation I have yet received, none has been 
so truly gratifying to my feelings as that your last letter conveyed, 
Applause is, in my estimation, a sort of paper currency, which I value 
in exact proportion to the degree of credit in which I hold the bank 
that utters it. Some I consider as French assignats—mere waste 
paper ; others, as country bank notes; of doubtful value ; and a few, 4 
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very few, like real Abraham Newlands, the same as sterling gold. I 
feel with you that the value of approbation rises in proportion to its 
being discriminating; but in my own defence I must observe, that 
subjects addressed to the feelings, and to the understanding, admit but 
ina slight degree of the same species of criticism. The judgment 
of the poet is (if I may so express myself) exerted under cover of the 
imagination. Itis employed to bring forward the simple and natural 
emotions of the heart. Its operations must be concealed, for, if they 
once appear, and the labour of the mind becomes visible, the illusion 
is broken, and the heart ceases to sympathize. Now, it appears to 
ine, that even tn your slighter pieces, this illusion is kept up: while, in 
your more finished productions, it is preserved in an uncommon 
degree. This, my feelings tell me’; and to them, in this instance, 
judgment delegates her authority. Had I, previously to publication, 
known of your intention of paying a compliment to Lord N., I should 
certainly have remonstrated. I confess I was revolted at the idea of 
your virtuous muse binding her laurels round the brows of one of the 
most profligate and worthless of the human race; but that single pase 
sage excepted, I found so much pleasure in the perusal of the whole, 
that I would not have taken a thousand pounds to have gone critically 
over ifand and, purposely to pick out some faults. I fear your Dr. 
-—— israther too much of an antic for me; but let him weigh as 
heavy as he will, I have enough to throw into the opposite scale, to 
keep the balance even. There is this very moment a most apropos 
billet from Miss H. (the friend of Gibbon) along with your volume, of 
which she had begged the perusal. She is (as I am) pleased with the 
whole ; but with the Harp, and the Waes o’ War, she is particularly 
charmed, There’s for you! Don't, after this, be telling me that I 
am no critic ! 

‘In what you say with regardto the second volume of Letters on 
Education being, in some parts, too abstruse for certain readers, you 
are, by no means, singular: nor was the objection unforeseen or un- 
expected. It was well weighed before publication, and I am happy 
tosay thatevery day gives me fresh reasons to be satisfied with the 
reasons that determined me. There was, in the first place, a settled 
conviction that far greater mischief is done by education conducted 
upon false principles, than by neglect. When people, capable of rea- 
soning, and zealous to educate their children with uncommon care, 
pursue an erroneous system, the eviJ is, in general, irremediable. Of 
this I have had so many convincing proofs, even in the circle of my 
own acquaintance (in England), that, to be in any degree the means 
of leading such parents to more rational views, seemed to be a most 
desirable object. In Scotland, people, in a great measure, (remem- 
ber, J always make allowance for exceptions,) think and act en masse, 
There (in my time, at least) few would have dared to venture upon 
experimental education. The dread of singularity is a consequence of 
the strength of those social ties which bind, not only the affections of 
the heart, but, in some measure, confine the understanding. In Ene 
gland, people stand in general more independent and alone. ‘This indi- 
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viduality of character possesses both its advantages and disadvantages. © 
Unfettered by the fear of giving offence to the prejudices of the narrow ~ 
circle in which one moves, they must necessarily acquire a greater © 
degree of energy ; but if judgment is not strong, this energy may be © 


‘ine 


ill directed. What I have observed in characteristic difference is : 


chiefly applicable to those who have not had an opportunity of mixing 
in general society, and therefore will be found more strictly just with 


regard to my own sex than to yours. In Scotland, as far as I have © 
observed, judgment is the only faculty which it is deemed allowable | 
for women to cultivate ; but, happily for my countrywomen, judg. | 
ment is the most important faculty of the human mind, and in its | 


cultivation such a foundation is laid for the strength and vigour of the 


other powers, that a little further pains would bring them to perfec- | 


tion. Dol not well remember hiding Aatms’s Elements of Criticism, 
under the cover of an easy chair, whenever I heard the approach of a 


footstep, wel! knowing the ridicule to which I should have been ex- 


posed, had I been detected in the act of looking into such a book ? 


Now, as I have had occasion (even amongst some of my intimate | 


friends) to observe the disadvantages attendant upon the limited culti- 
vation of the mental faculties ; as lhave seen some sacrificing their ha 


piness, and real respectability, to preyudices which would have vanished | 


before the strength of reason ; others involving their families in mis- 


fortune, from which the capacity of taking more general and compre- |~ 


hensive views would have saved them. I could not have been satis- 
fied, if, in a book on education, I had not, as far as my feeble powers 
would admit, endeavoured to enforce the necessity of cultivating the 
seasoning faculty, and to explain the advantages arising from the capa- 


cibility of taking general and extensive views. ‘The subject I saw to : 
be both delicate and difficult ; but J believed it to be useful, and would | 
not shrink from the task. I was, however, much disheartened on | 


finding that all my male friends, on reading the three Jast letters, de- 
elared, that they believed them to be above the comprehension of all, 
except a learned female reader. Gladam J, however, to find that 
their apprehensions were groundless. All the ladies of my acquaint- 
ance here have read them with satisfaction ; and I have received letters, 
even from young ladies, upon the subject, which show not only that 
they understood it, but were capable of weighing, with accuracy, every 
argument adduced. 


«* Does not this seem 2 confirmation of the proposition with which f 
I set out, viz. that the cultivation of abstract reasoning is more fre- f 


quent amongst persons of a certain class in England than in Scotland? 
though, whether this will balance the advantages which the bonnie 
Scottish lasses enjoy, I am far from determining. Greatly do you mis 
take me, in thinking that my pride is piqued by reflecting on the little 
notice that was taken of me in Scotland, or that I can be so silly as to 
make comparisons where circumstances are so widely different. No, 
my good friend, my mind_is not so ill regulated ; nor has vanity ob- 
tained such an ascendancy over judgment. In the narrow circle io 
which it was my Jot to move, I am conscious that I obtained a greater 
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degree of notice and respect than I had any riglit to look for, consi- 


- dering that I stood in a manner alone—destitute of those ties of afh- 
a nity and family connection, which are, in Scotland, the pillars of 
| society. To obtain notice, however, neither was, nor, I trust, ever 
: will be, my object. To be esteemed by those for whom I felt es- 
. teem—beloved by those for whom I felt affection, is the first and last 
P wish of my heart ; and that wish has never, in any part of my life, 

been ungratiied. Nexttothe wish for esteem, is the desire of sym- 
“ pathy—sympathy in taste, in opinion, in sentiment. Frotn this com- 
“ merce of intellect, (if I may so call it) I felt myself excluded. It was 
: my lot to meet with few who understood the traffic; and of those 
. few, almost with none who would deign to exchange their precious 
« ores for my unpolished pebbles. On coming to England, tie scene 
4 was-not only changed, but I found myself as it I had at once assumed a 
" new character. Men of learning addressed themse}ves to me, asto a 
: being who was actually capable of thinking. Men of wit seemed to 
. imagine that I could understand them ; and both men and women, 
te very superior both in point of situation and abilities, to those with 


whom I had been accustomed to associate, conversed with meso much 
upon a footing of equality, that sometimes I was inclined to explain 
# with the wee wife, ‘ Surely, this is no me!’ Nor did this cease when 
we had the misfortune of losing Aim whose society was sufficiently 


“t attractive to account for our sharing in the honours that were so justly 
. hisdue. In every place where my sister and I took up our residence, 
sa we found our society sought after, and our friendship solicited by some 


: superior minds ; and what renders those minds truly superior in my 
“ estimation is, that in their attentions tous, it was evideutly mind only 
that they valued. Our introductions bespoke us gentlewonien, and 
la women of character ; and that was sufficient. We owed all beyond 
* formal civility to their own discernment. These good people, to whom 


“ I feel, I confess, a debt of gratitude, never had a notion of my writing a 
: book 

ll, ‘* Into what abominable tediousness of discussion this snbject has 

nat iedme! Af ill d ial 

se led me ! ter all, you may, perhaps, still deem me partial. To 


show you, however, that if I am partial, my partiality leads to the 
northern side of the Tweed, I must hasten to inform you, that some 
days before I received your last, I had given a negative to one of the 
lost tempting offers by which poor damsel ever was assailed—an 
offer of making the tour of France and Switzerland, with a party in 
every respect agreeable. I still wonder at my resolution in rejecting 
it; but the objections made by prudence, and seconded my affection, 
turned the scale in favour of self-denial. IfI had accepted the offer 
of going with this party, my sister must have been left behind, and 
not only so, but have been disappointed in the jaunt to Scotland, on 
which she had set her heart. She bids me tell you that she extends 
the olive branch to you upon condition that you remain in Edinburgh 
during our stay in that city ; but if you disappoint her in this respect, 
= os off for Liverpool before our artival, ‘ war, eternal war, she 
reathes.’ ”* : 


No, 239, Vol. 54, April, 1818. I 
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The remaining contents of these volumes, consist of some ~ 
beautiful passages selected from a private journal, and a few ~ 
fugitive essays. Unquestionably the Memoirs and the Corres- © 
pondence, constitute the charm of the publication; and we 
have seldom risen from the perusal of any biographical work — 
with such unmingled satisfaction and complacency, with affec- | 
tions so happily in unison with the admiration of benevolence, 
integrity, and piety. Had Mrs. Hamilton produced no more | 
than appears in these volumes, she must have been considered 
an ornament of her sex, and an honour to her country. 








Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy Aikin. 2 
Vols. Svo. Pp. 1010. Longman and Co. 1818. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no period in English history so cap- 
tivating to the imagination as the age of Queen Eliza- ~ 
beth. ‘To other sovereigns may have been allotted a reign ~ 
more brilliant in military details—more splendid in martial 
achievement. The gallant days of Poictiers and Cressy are too |~ 
remote to inspire a lively interest ; we are separated from the | 7 
galiant court of Edward, and his chivalrous warriors, not 
merely by the centuries which have since elapsed, but by a se- ~ 
ries of eventful changes in our laws and customs, our manners, _ 
our sentiments, our religion, and even our vernacular lan- 
guage. With the age of Elizabeth, we have, on the con- 7 
trary, intimate feelings of reciprocation of friendship and |= 
sympathy : our national religion is the same, and in the lan- | © 
guage, however quaint and homely, we recognise English | ~ 
accents ; the character of the people is sufficiently identified | — 
with our own, to establish the venerable claims of brotherhood | — 


between us; and, with a vague perception of family resem- : 


blance, we have a strong impression of dissimilarity, of oppo- | — 
sition, almost of contrast, which produces a mixed sentiment | ~ 
of paneesty, affection, anid veneration. It is worthy of re- | 
marl:, that the long reign of Elizabeth, when contemplated e 
with an impartial eye, presents a monotonous aspect of quiet- 
ness, rather than tranquillity, and exhibits more of political 
intrigue than of military glory, or national achievement. From 
the moment of her accession, to the hour of her dissolution, [ 
Elizabeth was occupied by the same interests, leaving succes- F 
sion undecided, and the regal supremacy unattempted. Du- | 
ring the storms which agitated the continent, England appeais 
to have scarcely moved trom her pacific anchorage. ‘The long, 
eventful contest, for civil and religious liberty, in the Nether- 
lands, affected Klizabeth and her court little more than a joust, 
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or tournament, of which they remained spectators. To the 
oppressed Protestants, Ehizabeth gave neither prompt nor efhi- 
cient support. With the exception of the honourable piracies, 
exercised by Drake and Raleigh, little was done to exalt her 
naval prowess; and she was indebted to the folly and temerity 
of Philip for tne only splendid triumph which adorned her 
reign. To what source, then, must we attribute the general 
impression of her greatness and glory? From whence that 
sentiment, instinctively repexted from our fathers, that this 
was the happy age, the golden age of England? The perusal 
of Miss Atkin’s work will help to elucidate this question. In 
the court of Elizabeth were comprised the romance, the gal- 
lantry, the talent, of her nation: the manners, though not 
perfectly purified from barbarism, were exalted by a strain of 
chivalrous courtesy, and feudal hospitality. The image of a 
maiden queen, sitting in open hall, attended by the flower of 
her nobility, encircled with gallant knights and accomplished 
beauties, has not only a picturesque, but a poetical expression 
of character. To the sprightly conversation of the table, suc- 
ceeded masques and revels—a play, ora ball, in which the queen 
disdained not to be a performer. But whether she danced or 
hunted, or gave audience to ambassadors, or conversed with 
learned men, she was still followed by a train of beauties, 
who, by their air, their dress, and their vivacity, almost rea- 
lized the classical description of Diana and her nymphs. But 
the real glory of her age and court, and that which has been re- 
flected to posterity, was, unquestionably, the genius which conse- 
crated the memory of this grace and magnificence to immortality. 
In that circle where Elizabeth moved, Spenser sung his exquisite 
strains of romance, and Shakspeare his more exquisite strains 
of nature. Although the queen was not munificent, her taste 
excited the liberality of her courtiers, and whilst she smiled, 
Southampton or Essex, or even Leicester, dispensed more 
substantial favours. It was the creation of an English drama, 
the protection afforded to national literature, but recently 
emancipated from the cespotism of classical supremacy; this 
formed the real glory of her age, and by this is her reign em- 
blazoned to posterity. Even in a political view, the advan- 
tages it produced were incalculable, since it caunot be doubted 
that the diffusion of knowledge concurred equally with the 
extension of commerce, to disseminate the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. In the court of Elizabeth, Miss Aikin 
has discovered a fair representation of the talents, the virtues, 
the energies of the country ; and under the unobtrusive title of 
Memoirs, has skilfully combined all that is important in the 
", 92 
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political history, with whatever is attractive in domestic | 
details. The narrative commences with the birth of Flizabeth ; © 
of the ceremonies of her baptism there ts a minute description, | 
which is gracefully introduced by the following appropriate | 
reflection : ’ 


‘¢ Happy was it for the peace of mind of the noble personages there © 
assembled, that no prophet was empowered, at the same time, to 7 


declare how few of them should live to share its splendors, how aw- * 


fully large a proportion of their numbers should fall, or behold their | 
nearest conpections falling untimely victims of the jealous tyranny of 7 
Henry himself, or of the convulsions and persecutions of the two 7 
troubled reigns destined to intervene before those halcyon days which © 
they were taught to anticipate.” 


The leading events which mark the close of Henry’s career 
are briefly n: arrated ; the same plan is pursued in that of Ed- 


ward the Sixth, where a trait of Elizabeth’s character is well 


developed, in the firmness with which she defended her go- 7 
verness, Mrs. Ashley, from the imputation of having sought | 
to entang!e her with the Lord Admiral Seymour. | 


‘** The protector, rather, as it seems, with the desire of criminating a 


his wretdier than of clearing the princess, sent sir Robert Tyrwhitt to | 7 
lier residence at Hatfield, empowered to examive ber on the whole 


matter; and his letters to his employer informs us of many particulars, 
When, by the base expedient of a counterfeit letter, he had brought |” 
her to believe that both Mrs, Ashley aud Parry were committed to the 7 
Tower, ‘ her grace was, as she expressess it, ‘ marvellously abashed, 


and did weep very tenderly a long time, demanding whether they had 4 


confessed any thing or not.” Soon after, sending for him, she related | 
several circumstances which she said she had forgotten to mention 
when the master of the household and raster Deuny came from the 
protector to examine her. ‘ After all this,’ adds he, ‘1 did require 
her to consider her honour, and the peril that might ensue, for she 
was but a subject ; and J further declared what a woman Mrs. Ashley 
was, with along circumstance, saying that if she would open ail things 
herself, that all the evil and shame should be ascribed to them, and 
her youth considered both with the king’s majesty your grace, and the 
whole council. But in no way she will not confess any practice by 
Mrs. Ashley or the cofferer concerning my lord-admiral ; and yet I do 
see it in her face that she is guilty, and do perceive as yet that she will 
abide no storms or she accuse Mrs. Ashley. 

‘* Upon sudden news that my lord great-master and master Denny 
was arrived at the gate, the cofferer went hastily to his chamber, and 
said to my lady his wife, ‘I would I had never been born, for [ am 
undone,’ and wrung his hands, and cast away his chain from his neck 
and his rings from his fingers, This is confessed by his own ser 
and there is divers witnesses of the same.’ 
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t The following day Tyrwhitt writes, that all he has yet gotten from 
che prineess was by gentle persuasion, whereby he began to grow with 
her in credit, ‘for I do assure your grace she hath a good wit, and 
nothing is gotten off her but by great policy.’ 

‘© A few days after, he expresses to the protector his opinion that 
7S there had been some _ secret promise between the princess, 
. Mrs. Ashley, and the cofferer, never to confess till death ; ‘ and if it be 
. | so,’ he observes, ‘it will never be gotten of her but either by the 

7® king’s majesty or else by your grace.” On another occasion he con- 
® tirms this idea by stating that he had tried her with false intelligence 
of Parry’s having confessed, on which she called him, ‘ false wretch, 
and said that it was a great matter for him to make such a promise 
and break it. He notices the exact agreement between the princess 
and the other two in all their statements, but represents it as a proof 
® that ‘ they bad set the knot before.’ It appears on the whole that sir 
r | Robert with all his pains was noi able to elicit a single fact of decisive 
- | @ importance ; but probably there wassomewhat more in the matter 
| | 9) than we find acknowledged in a letter from Elizabeth herself to the 
e : protector. Sbe here states, that she did indeed send her cofferer to 

—% speak with the lord-admiral, but on no other business than to recom - 
mend to him one of her chaplains, and to request him to use his 
~® interest that she might have Durham Piace for her town house ; that 
¢ | @ Parry on hisretarn informed her, that the admiral said shé could not 
10 | @ have Durham Place, which was wanted for a mint, but offered her his 
le | @ own house for the time of her being in London ; and that Parry then 
s. | inquired of her, whether, if the council would consent to her marrying 


-~- Ye = 


Rei 


ht | ™ the admiral, she would her-elf be willing ? That she refused to answer 
he | | this question, requiring to know who bade him ask it. He said, 
d, | § No one; but from the admiral’s inquiries what she spent in her house, 
ad | § 2nd whether she had gotten her patents for certain lands signed, ard other 
ed | § questions of a similar nature, he thought ‘ that he was given that way 


on | rather than otherwise.’ She explicitly denies that her goverliess ever 
he | § advised her to marry the admiral without the consent of the council ; 
§ bot relates with great apparent ingenuousness, the hints which Mrs, 
Ashjey had thrown ont of his attachment to her, and the artful attempts 
Which she had made to discover how her pupil stood affected towards 
such a connexion. 

“« The letter conclu'es with the folowing wise and spirited assertion 
of herself. * Master Tyrwhitt and others have told me, that there 
goeth rumours abroad which be greatly boih against my honour and 
honesty, (which above all things I esteem) which be these ; that am. 
in the Tower, and with child by my lord admiral. My lord, these are 
shameful slanders, for the which, besides the desire I have to see the 
King’s majesty, I shall most humbly desire your lordship that I may 


come to the court after your first determination, that I may show 
mnyself there as I am.” 





In the reign of Mary, Elizabeth was implicated in Sir Tho- 
pas W yatt’s insurrection: the account of her committal to the 
| ower is interesting and characteristic. 
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‘«* Her letter did not obtain for the princess what she sought,—an 
interview with her sister: and the next day, being Pa!m Sunday, strict 
orders were issued for all people to attend the churches and carry their 
palms ; and in the mean time she was privately removed to the Tower, 
attended by the earl of Sussex and the other Jord, three of her own 
ladies, three of the queen’s, and some of her officers. Several charac- 
teristic traits of her behaviour have been preserved, On reaching her 
melanchoiy place of destination, she long refused to land at Traitor’s 
gate; and when the uncourteons nobleman deciared ‘ that she should 
not choose,’ offering her however, at the same time, his cloak to pro- 
tect her from the rain, she retained enough of her high spirit to put it 
from her ‘ with a good dash.’ As she set her foot on the ill-omened 
stairs, she said, ‘ Here landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, as 
ever landed at these stairs ; and betore thee, O God! I speak it, having 
no other friends but thee alone.’ 

“*On seeing a number of warders and other attendants drawn out 
in order, she asked, £ What meaneth this ? Some one answered that it 
was customary on receiving a prisoner. ‘ If it be,’ said she, ‘ I beseech 
you that for my cause they may be dismissed.’ Immediately the poor 
men kneeled down and prayed God to preserve her ; for which action 
they all lost their places the next day. 

** Going a little further, she sat down on astone torest herself; and 
the lieutenant urging her to rise and come in out of the cold and wet, 
she answered ‘ Better sitting here than in a worse place, for God 
knoweth whither you bring me. On hearing these words her 
gentleman-usher wept, for which she reproved him; telling him he 
ought rather to be her comforter, especially since she knew her own 
truth to be such, that no man should have cause to weep for her. 
Then rising, she entered the prison, and its gloomy doors were locked 
and bolted on her. Shocked and dismayed, but still resisting the 
weakness of anavailing lamentation, she called for her book, and 
devoutly prayed that she might build her house upon the rock,” 


After this scene of humiliation, it is delightful to accom- 
pany Elizabeth once again to the same Tower when she had 
ascended the throne, and was the cherished object of every 
eye, the idol of every heart. 


‘‘ Elizabeth was attended on her passage to the Tower by one 
who like herself returned with honour to that place of his former 
captivity ; but not, like herself, with a mind disciplined by adversity 
to receive with moderation and wisdom ‘ the good vicissitude of joy.” 
This person was lord Robert Dudley, whom the queen had thus early 
encouraged to aspire to her future favours by appointing him to the 
office of master of the horse. 

‘* We are totally uninformed of the circumstances which had re- 
commended to her peculiar patronage this bad son of a bad father; 
whose enterprises, if successful, would have disinherited of a kingdom 
Elizabeth herself no less than Mary. Buté& is remarkable, that even 
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under the reign of the latter, the surviving members of the Dudley 
family had been able to recover in great measure from the effects of 
their late signal reverses. Lord Robert, soon after his release from the 
Tower, contrived to make himself so acceptable to king Philip by his 
courtier-like attentions, and to Mary by his diligence in posting back- 
wards and forwards to bring her intelligence of ber husband during his 
Jong visits to the continent, that he earned from the latter several marks 
of favour. Twoof his brothers fought, and one fell, in the battle of 
St. Quintin’s; and immediately afterwards the duchess their mother 
found means, through some Spanish interests and connexions, to pro- 
cure the restoration in blood of all her surviving children. The 
appointment of Robert to the place of master of the ordnance soon 
followed ; so that even before the accession of Elizabeth he might be 
regarded as arising man in the state. His personal graces and elegant 
accomplishments are on all hands acknowledged to have been sutfi- 
ciently striking to dazzle the eyes and charm the heart of a young 
princess of a lively imagination and absojute mistress of her own 
actions. The circumstance of his being already married, blinded her 
peruaps to the nature of her sentiments towards him, or at least it was 
regarded by ner as a sufficient sanction in the eyes of the public for 
those manifestations of favour and esteem with which she was pleased 
to honour him. Bat whether the affection which she entertained for him 
best deserved the name of friendship or a still tenderer one, seems after 
alla question of too subtile and obscure a nature for sober discussion; 
though in a French ‘ cour d'amour’ it might have furnished pleas and 
counterpleas of exquisite ingenuity, prodigious sentimental interest, 
and length interminable. What is anfortunately too certain is, that he 
was a favourite, aud in the common judgment of the court, of the 
nation, aad of posterity, an unworthy one; but calumny and pre- 
judice alone have dared to attack the reputation of the queen.” 


The character of Elizabeth is gradually unfolded in these 
Memoirs, and they who are accustomed to reflect on the ope- 
ration of circumstances on individuals, will not be surprised 
to see the dispositions of a noble-minded, affectionate girl, 
completely lost in the unbridled will of a despotic sove- 
reign, and the petty jealousies of an idolized queen. The 
account of one of her majesty’s unfortunate suitors is 
amusing :-— 


“ Eric king of Sweden,—whose hopes of final success in his 
addresses were kept up in spite of the repeated denials of the 
queen, by the artifice of some Englishmen at his court who de- 
luded him by pretended secret iotelligence,—had sent to her 
majesty a royal present and declared his intention of following in 
person. The present consisted of eighteen large piebald horses, 
and two ship-loads of precious articles which are not particularized. 
It does not appear that this offering was ill-received; but as 
Elizabeth was determined not to relent in favour of the sender, 
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she caused him to be apprized of the impositions passed upon him 
by the English to whom he had given ear, at the same time 
expressing her anxious hope that he would spare himself the 
fatigues of a fruitless voyage. Fearing however that he might be 
already on his way, she occupied herself in preparations for receiving 
him with all the hopitality and splendour due to his errand, his rank, 
and her own honour, It was at the same time a business of some per- 
plexity so to regulate all these matters of ceremony that neither 
Eric himself nor others might conclude that be was a favoured suitor. 
Among the state papers of the time we find, first a letter of council to 
the lord mayor, setting forth, that ‘ Whereas certain bookbinders and 
Stationers did utter certain papers wherein were printed the face of her 
majesty and the king of Sweden ; although her majesty was not mis- 
contented that either her own face or that of this king should be 
pourtrayed ; yet to be joined in the same paper with bim or any other 
prince who was known to have made request for marriage to her, was 
what she could sot allow. Accordingly it was ber pleasure that the 
lord mayor should seize all such papers, and pack them -up so that 
none of them should get abroad. Otherwise she might seem to 
authorize this joining of berself in marriage to him, which might seem 
to touch her in honour. Next we have a letter to the duke of 
Norfolk directing the manner in which he should goto meet the king, 
if he landed at any part of Norfolk or Suffolk : and lastly, we have 
the solemn judgment of the lord-treasurer, the lord-steward, and the 
lord-chamberlain, on the ceremonial to be observed towards bim on 
his arrival by the queen herself. 

“*Qne paragraph is conceived with all the prudery and the deep 
policy about trifles, which marked the character of Liizabeth hersel?. 
‘Bycause the queen's majesty is a maid, in this case would many 
thing be omitted of honour and courtesy, which otherwise were mete 
to be showed to him, as in like cases hath been of kings of this land to 
others, and therefore it shall be necessary that the gravest of her 
council do, as of their own judgment, excuse the lack thereof to the 
king ; and yet on their own parts offer the supplement thereof with 
reverence. 

** After all, the king of Sweden never came.” 


As a farther specimen of this highly attractive work, we 
transcfibe the following anecdotes of the naval volunteers who 
cffered their services on the occasion of the great armada. 


*€ ‘Thomas Cecil, eldest son of the lord-treasurer, formerly a volun- 
teer in the expedition to Scotland underdaken in favour of the regent 
Murray, and more recently appointed governor of the Brill in con- 
sideration of his services in the war in Flanders, also embarked to 
repel the invaders; as did Robert his half-brother, the afterwards 
celebrated secretary of state, created earl of Salisbury by James I. 

‘© Robert Cecil was deformed in his person, of a feeble and sick 
constitution, and entirely deyoted to the study of politics ; and nothing, 
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it isto be presumed, but his steady determination of omitting no 
means of attracting to himself that royal favour which he contemplated 
as the instrament by which to work out his future fortunes, could 
have engaged him in a service so repugnant to his habits and pursuits, 
and for which the hand of nature herself had so evidently disabled 
him. 

« The earl of Oxford, in expiation perhaps of some of those 
violences of temper and irregularities of conduct by which he was 
perpetually offending the queen and obstructing his own advance- 
ment in the state, equipped on this occasion a vessel which he com- 
manded. 

« Sir Charles Blount, notwithstandizg the narrowness of his pre- 
sent fortunes, ju!ged it incumbent on him to give a similar proof of 
attachment to his queen and country ; and the circumstance affords an 
occasion of introducing to the notice of the reader one of the 
brightest ornaments of the court of Elizabeth. 

This distinguished gentleman, now in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, was the second son of James, sixth lord Montjoy, of the ancient 
Norman name of Le Blonde, corruptly written Blount. The family 
history might serve as a commentary on the reigning follies of the 
English court during two or three generations. His grandfather, a 
splendid courtier, consumed his resources cn the ostentatious equipage 
with which he attended to the French wars his master Henry VI‘I. 
with whom he had the misfortune to be a favourite. His father 
sqaandered a diminished patrimony still more absurdly in his search 
atier the philosopher's stone; and the ruin of the family was so con- 
summated by the ill-timed prodigalities of his elder brother, that when 
his death without children in 1594 transmitted the title of lord 
Montyoy to sir Charles, a thousand marks was the whole amount of 
(he inheritance by which this honour was to be maintained. It is 
needless to add that the younger brother’s portion with which he set 
out in life was next to nothing Having thus his own way to make, 
he immediately after completing his education at Oxford entered him- 
self of the Inner Temple, as meaning to pursue the profession of the 
law: but fortune had ordained his destiny otherwise ; and being led by 
his curiosity to visit the court, he there found ‘a pretty strange kind 
of admission,’ which cannct be related with more vivacity than in the 
original words of Naunton. ‘ He was then much about twenty years 
of age, of a brown hair, a sweet face, a most neat composure, and tall 
in his person. The queen was then at Whitehall, and at dinner, 
whither he came to see the fashion of the court. The queen had soon 
found him out, and with a kind of an affected frown asked the lady 
carver who he was ? She answered, she knew him not ; insomuch that 
enquiry was made from one to another who be might be, till at length 
it was told the queen that he was brother to the lord William 
Mountjoy. This inquisition, with the eye of majesty fixed upon him, 
(as she was wont to do to daunt men she knew not,) stirred the blood 
of this young gentleman, insomuch as his colour went and came ; 
Which the queen observing called him unto her, and gave him her 
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hand to kiss, encouraging him with gracious words and new looks ; 
aud so diverting her speech to the lords and ladies, she said, that she 
no sooner observed him but that she Knew there was in him some 
noble blood, with some other expressions of pity towards bis house, 
And then again, demanding his name, she said, ‘ Fail you not to come 
tothe court, and I will bethink myself how to do you good.’ And this 
was his inlet, and tae beginning of his grace.’ It docs not appear 
what boon the queen immediately bestowed upon her new courtier ; 
but he deserted the profession of the Jaw, sat in the parliaments of 
1585 and 1586 as the representative of two different Cornish boroughs, 
received in the latter year the honour of knighthood, and soon after 
his present expedition appeared considerable enough at court to pro- 
voke the hostility of the earl of Essex himself. Raleigh, now high in 
favour, and invested with the offices of captain of the queen's guard 
and her lieutenant jor Cornwall, had been actively engaged since the 
last year in training to arms the militia of that county. He had also 
been employed as a member of the council of war, in concerting the 
general plan of national defence: but his ardent and adventurous 

alour prompted him to aid his country in her hour of trial on both 
elements, and with hand as well as head: throwing himself therefore 
into a vessel of his own which awaited his orders, be hastened to share 
in the disconifiture of her insulting foe.” 


\Ve close our account of this work by remarking, that the 
plan is precisely such as the readers of history have often an- 
ticipated, but never before seen realized. In our own language 
we know of nething which exactly corresponds with these Me- 
moirs: the Republique du) moyen age of Sismondi miglit 
have suggested a model to Miss ‘Aikin ; but the masterly exe- 
cution of her work forbids us to suppose ‘she required one. 














Juvenal’s 10th and 13th Satires, translated by E. L. Swift, Esq. 
Author of * Waterloo,” &c. S8vo. Pp. G4. Stockdale, Pail 
Mall. 1518. 


Remembering, as we do, how often, and sometimes how 
well these Satires of the old Ron nan have been “done into 
English metre ;” we felt a moment’s sorrow, at the author of 
Waterloo and other Poems, who has given such elegant proofs 
of originality of genius, should have wasted his time in trans- 
Jations, of what had been so repeatedly done before; but this 
feeling wore itself away as we proceeded in our perusal of the 
work. We find Juvenal cleared from much of the wanton 
freedoms of former translators, and particularly from the 
Jacobinic filth which Wakefield had flung upon these Satires. 
Poor Wakefield made sad work with his translations ; he took 
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it into his head that even he, who abjured all pretensions to 
original Poetry, and though utterly destitute of that inventive 
faculty which characterizes the true bard of nature, might 
do well enough for a translator. But Dryden would have 
told him, the translator of a Poet, if he be not a Poet 
himself, must make horrible work of his original. We 
will give an instance of the Candour and Patriot feeling in 
Wakefield’s translation, of the 10th Satire, lines 257 and 
258. Mr. Swift correctly and closely translates thus, 

«* How many villas too the barber's boy, 

‘* Who rasped my stubble beard, doth now enjoy ;” 
which one should have thought could not have been mistaken. 
Not so Gilbert, he changed the ci-devant shaver into a Peer, 
and the Lawyer:, Physicians, Swindlers, and Courtezans of 
guvenal, into the Sovereigns allied against his own darling 
Jacobin France. But we hasten to dismiss these comparative 
observations, and return to the work itself. Mr. Swift has 
adhered to his original with sufficient closeness, and has caught 
at times the sounding declamation, the epigratnmatic point, the 
indignant vehemence, and the caustic humour of the old 
Roman ; and when he is less faithful to his author, it has been 
for the very laudable purpose of avoiding some indecency ; 
a fault too common with Juvenal, for our more fastidious age. 
We will now give anextract from the opening of the 10th 
Satire, called Presumption. 


<< Of all the multitude of mortals, spread, 
From the wide west to Ganges’ orient head, : 
Few can dispel dark error’s cloud, to chuse 
Their real good, their real ill refuse. 
What reason rightly guides our hopes or fears ? 
W hat plan so prosperous, Or so wise appears, 
That of its fatal aim shall not repent 
The rash pursuit, or sad accomplishment ? 
tuin we wish ; kind Heaven the wish fulfils ; 
While peace and war, alike ensure our ills : 
In itsown torrent Elequence doth fall, 
And the proud arms of strength themselves enthral. 


** Yet, die more victims in their daily vice, 
Choked by the gathering pain of avarice ; 
That toils each neighbour's fortune to outvie, 
Far as the whale exceeds the humbler fry, 
Hence, iu the evil days of Nero’s reign, 

Rude soldiers seized the lawyer's rich domain ; 
O'er the proud palace ail their rapine spread, 
And passed unvisited the poor man’s shed. 
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Travel by night with ne’er so smal] a charge— 
The shadowy reeds shall into swords enlarge, 
Glanced to the moon-beam ; while, with empty cheer, 
Sings the light pilgrim in the robber’s ear. 







































‘* For wealth still growing, and for heaps of gold, 
Greater than all the city banks can hoid. 
Our temples catch the first and latest prayer : 
Drain thou thine earthen cup, and dread not there 
The poison that corrupts the costly vase, 
O'er whose broad lip the wines of Setium blaze.” 





Even in this, the reader will perceive how well qualified our 
translator is to execute the remaining Satires of our ancient 
bard. The next passage we give, to show the skill with which 
he has turned the famous line which fastened .an everlasting 
sneer at the Poetical reputation of Cicero. 


“© Rome! thou to Lless my consulate hast room. — 
Thas had be spoken always, well the doom 
Of Antony’s fierce sword he might bave shunn‘d : 
With the worst poet better hadst thou punnd, 
Ii] tated Tully! than have poured along 
Thy full philippic’s stream, divinely strong. 
And died He sadly, on whose master tongue, 
Stilled in her storm, obedient Athens hung :— 
By evil stars, and fates sinistral sway’d, - 
The impatient boy fursook his father’s trade.” 2 
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“* Let Hannibal be weighed. — How light the mould, 
Whose living power all Afric could not hold!— = 
Afric !—whose shore the Moorish billows beat ; . 
Where the long Nile receives the solar heat, 
And, rolling on through Ethiopia’s lands, 

Parts her tall elephants and swarthy sands. 

Spain swells his power :—the Pyrenees he leaps :— 
Her snows, her alps, how vainly nature heaps !— 
He bursts the rock, the mountain rends in twain; = 
Now Latium grasps, and farther yet would strain,— 
All is undone—he cries—till Carthage pours 

My victor flag on Rome’s dismantled towers. 

Fine subject tor some master hand to paint— 

The one-eyed chief astride his elephant ! 

The rest, let glory tell.—This child of fame 

Fled in defeat, in exile, and in shame ; 

A mighty suppliant at a tyrant’s door, 

Till the Bythinian chose to sleep no more. 
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Nor sword, nor rock, nor javelin, doom'd the life, 
That erst had shatter'd nations in its strife: 

A petty ring avenged its vanquished foes ; 

And gave to Canna’s field so mean a close.— 
Now, run thee on; the Alps’ rade sommits reach ; 
To please our school-boys; and to round a speech ! 


‘© Pella’s proud youth one world could uot content. 
Within its narrow circle poorly pent, 
He chafed, as to some islet-crag confined : 
Yet he in Babylon his pride resign’d 
Unto 2 narrower tomb.— By pear alone, 
The weight, and worth, and power, of man are shewn. 


“ The world hath read, among the fearless tales 
Of lying Greece, how ouce with masts and sails 
Was Atkos spread, and cut for passing keels ; 

How Helle’s wave was bridged for chariot wheels. 
And still we.read, how deepest streams have shrank ; 
How armies at one draught whole rivers drank ; 
With every monstrous legend that belongs 

‘Lo maudlin minstrels, and their empty songs. 


** Yet, how did Fie, in what disastrous plight, 
Return from Salamis’ deserted fight ? 
The rude barbarian, he, who whipped the wind, 
Jn its own coves unwont such wrath to find ; 
And thought to fetter the earth-heaving sea ?— 
Doubtless, he lauded his own clemency, 
That spared poor Neptune's brow the burning brand ; 
And much the gods must wish his mild command. 
Yet, how did he return ?—with one small boat, 
Whose wretched remnant hardily did float 
Through the gored billow and the thickening dead. — 
Its frequent, tatal, prayer thus glory sped !” 


What reliance is to be put in the Maudlin minstrels and 
their empty songs— 
** The Pylian king, if sooth be Homer's word, 
In age camesecond to the long-lived bird. 
‘ Blest ancient he, and happiest of his day, 
‘ Who kept so Jong the hunter Death at bay ; 
‘ His years by centuries who so fairly told, 
‘ And quaffed so often the new wine !’—But hold— 
Observe, I pray, how murmured he at fate, 
Questioned its laws, and cursed his lingering date ; 
When, of his bearded son he fired the pile, 
And asked of each surrounding friend the while, 
Why lived had he so long? what fearful crime, 
Had stretched his father’s span to such a time. 
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Thus Peleus sorrowed his Achilles lost ; 
And he who mourned Ulysses tempest-tost. 


** T]l-destined Priam ! had he died, before 
Adulterate Paris touched the Spartan shore ; 
Then had he joined in peace bis honoured sires, 
And left his Troy unscathed of Grecian fires : 
Then, hed the filial arms of Hector borne 

In duteous sorrow the parental urn ; 

While slowly moved the brother band along, 
Through the dvep dirge of Ilium’s matron throng ; 
While rent Polyxena her scatterd veil, 

And wild Cassandra raised the funera} wail. 

Lo now, the lot of Priam’s lengthened days ! 

His people’s massacre, his city’s blaze ; 

As the weak warrior dashed his crown aside ; 
Totter’d to arms, and at the altar died: 

Thus, from the thankless plough to slaughter cast, 
A lean old ox breathes out his wretched last. 
Yet Priarn’s end was human :—while his wife 
Barked throvgh a brutal form her widowed life.” 


Marius and Pompey are noticed thus : 


‘¢ Exile, and bondage, and a marshy strand, 

Aud his bread begged o'er Atric’s vanquished land, 
Marked the late end of Marius :—whose blest fate, 
Not Rorne, nor all the earth, could emulate ; 

Had the young chieftain, ‘mid the trumpets’ blast, 
As at his victor heel the captives past, 

Breath'd forth his prosperous spirit in its pride, 
Descended from his Cimbric car—aND DIED. 





** ‘To Pompey, a kind fever Capua sent : 

Whole cit es prayed, the kindness to prevent : 
Rome with his own ill-fate conspired, to save 

The luckless favou: ite for a mangled grave, 

‘This torturing shame, even Lentulus could ‘scape : 
Cethegus fell with undismembered shape : 

And Catiline, amid the battle’s fire, 

Went to his tomb with all his limbs entire.” 


We will give the passage of the tricks of the famous Mes- 
salina, if it be only to show hew offensively vile were the 
aberrations of that, and to congratulate ourselves that we are 
not so familiarized and identified with depravity in this, age; 
and thank God how much less impure we are than those of 
the “ olden time.” 
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Juvenal’s Tenth and Thirteenth Satires. 127 


«¢ Yield ?>—or refuse ?—say, which will best bestead 
The wretch, whom Cezsar’s wife resolves to wed ? 
Oar first and fairest youth is doomed to die, 

Lhe préy of Messalina’s fastening eye. 

There sits the bride, in nuptial robe array'd; 

Vhe couch within the public garden laid ; 

The portion ready, as old forms demand ; 

And witnesses, and augurs, at their stand. 
Thought you the marriage private, and to few 
Confided ? — No—’twas all in open view. 

The lady wishes legally to wed :— 

Does he refuse ?—that evening sees him dead : 
Consents he ?—a brief respite shall avail ; 

Till through the common talk this curious tale 
Hath travelled upward to the Emperor's ear :— 
Ever the last his own disgrace to hear. 

If so is prized the existence of a day, 

Let the poor youth her princely will obey ; 

Sitice, whether aye, or no, shall be his word, 
That snowy neck must bend beneath the sword.” 


We have quoted thus freely from the 10th Satire, that our 
readers may see how well qualified Mr.Swift is for the task of a 
translator of Juvenal; and which we are glad to see he intends to 
undertake, and we await it with anxious solicitude. The 13th 
Satire, from which our limits deny us the pleasure of giving 
more than its opening, is equally well translated. 


«« Oft as he errs, the sinner blames the sia ; 
And thus with crime doth punishment begin : 
A faithless judge may turn the partial scale , 
But conscience cannot ‘gainst itself prevail. 
What reckonest thou, my friend, the general sense 
Of this new guilt, this injured confidence ? 

Yet sure thy revenue is not so small, 

That sucha slight mishap should whelm it all : 

It is the common case ; the chance, which we 
May draw, like thine, in Fortune's lottery. 

Away then these weak tears ! when Men complain, 
Their grief should scorn to go beyond their pain. 
But, thou unable to endure the cross 

Of the least atom of the lightest loss, 

Hast brain and heart on fire, because, unjust 

A friend hath proved to his confided trust, 

What ! éhou so struck ! the ancient of threescore t 
And hast thou Jearned no better, and no more ?— 
Wisdom, our pure instructress, stands supreme 
O’er fortune’s failing power ; and blest we dsem 
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328 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Those who by life are tanght life's ills to bear, 
Nor idly strive against its yoke of care. 


‘* Comes there a day so blest, whose hallowed course 
Escapes the brand of falsehood, or of force ? 

Of gain, through vice in all her mazes sought ? 

And gold, by poison earned, by murder bought ? 
Aye—few the good : their number scarce o’er-rates 
‘Lhe mouths of Nilus, or the Theban gates : 

An age is born, worse than the iron time, 
Unmark’'d by name of metal or of crime ; 

Yer we at broken faith our clamours raise, 

J.oud as the brawling bribes ‘Fzsidius praise. 

Now, dost thou not conceive, right reverend boy, 
Of fingering others’ gold how great the joy ? 

How wide the laugh thy folly moved, when thou, 
So gravely warn'd against a broken vow ; 

And bade the swearer dread the powers divine, 
That fill the temple, and the glowing shrine ?” 


And now, having given full testimony of our approbation 
of Mr. Swift, we thank him forthe pleasure we have received 
from his Waterloo and other Poems ;—his Waterloo is unques- 
tionably the best which has been written upon that everlast- 
ingly glorious, though deadly fatal subject. 








A Letter to T. W. Coke, Esq. M. P.on the Tendency of Cer- 
tain Speeches delivered at the County Meeting, wm the Shire- 
Hall, Norwich, April 5, 1817. By the Rev. George Burges, 
B. A. Second Edition. vo. Pp. 149. Baldwin and Co. 
1817. 


Tuts long-to-be-remembered, and long-to-be-lamented Meet- 
ing, in which men of rank and reputed patriotism took part, 
has been very properly reprobated and rebuked in this well- 
written Letter of the Rev. G. Burges. The Meeting was 
called for the purpose of ‘ congratulating the Prince Regent 
on the late atrocious attack upon his person, and te pray him 
to dismiss from his Counsels those advisers who, by their 
conduct, had proved themselves to be alike enemies to the 
throne, and to the people.”—Upon this curious congratulation, 
‘“‘ yiven with one weeping and one laughing eye,” the writer 
comments with becoming severity—he introduces the Dra- 
matis Persona, who acted the buffoons upon this oceasion, 
not forgetting the “ lean and slippered pantaloon.” 
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st The incomparable Richard Hooker thus beginneth his great 
work of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.—‘ He that goeth about to 
persuade a multitude, that they are not so well governed as they ought 
to be, shall never want attentive and favourable hearers ; because 
they know the manifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment is 
subject ; but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public proceed- 
ings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judg- 
ment to consider. And because such as openly reprove supposed 
disorders of State, are taken for principal friends to the common 
benefit of all, and for men that carry singular freedom of mind: Un- 
der this fair and plausible colour, whatsoever they utter, passeth for 
good aod current. That which wanteth in the weight of their speech, 
is supplied by the aptness of men’s minds to accept and believe it. 
Whereas on the other side, if we maintain things that are established, 
we have not only to strive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply 
rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein we serve the time 
and speak in favour of the present State, because thereby we either 
hold or seek preterment ; but also to bear such exceptions as mincs 
so averted before-hand, usually take against that which they are loth 
should be poured into them.’—I beg that you and my readers would 
bear this judicious remark in mind. It elucidates, in no mean degree, 
the nature of our respective political endeavours, and points out the 
smoothness and asperities of the different roads we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to take.” 


1 


And again, to finish the grouping, he goes on :— 


‘“« Sir, I take leave to say, that I must be understood, in these 
pages, to charge you with the responsibility, not only of your own, 
7 but cf the sentiments delivered by my Lord Albemarle and Mr. 
Southwell, as it will be found they had your hearty concurrence and 
approbation. These gentlemen must, indeed, necessarily partake 
with you, and very largely, in the reproach which an honest mind 
may fee! justified in casting upon the proceedings of that day. But 
my particular reason for addressing this Letter to you, rather than to 


" them, is, not perhaps that I see in your speech more to condemn than 
‘ in theirs, for, in some respects, it is less censurable, but that I consi- 
. der you as the mover and machinator of the far greater part of that 
; vexatious opposition which Ministers have long been in the habit of 
a“ -experiencing from the county of Norfolk. Besides, I take up your | 
at politics, Sir, in the general ; and may lawfully, I think, go beyond 
m the mere bounds of a local meeting for my censure of your opinions. - 
it Though a stranger, I have not been unobservant of your line of con- 
ie duct for some years past. Every where I find Mr. Coke an opponent 
n, fame Of the measures of Ministry ; and no man, as I think, can systemati- 
er cally be so found, without frequently sinking into a very luke-warm 
vid friend to the best interests of his country. 





“ Here, however, a difficulty opens upon us at the beginning. I 
have now before me, the Norwich Mercury, the Norfolk Chronicle, 
andthe Times. But from which of these Castalian founts I must draw 
No. 239, Vol, 54, April,.1818. K 
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130 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


that the streams of your eloquence may come to the lip most pure and 
palatable, [am sureI know not. Here we lose in manner what we 
gain in matter. There we find in caution what we miss in spirit ; 
and in none of them what may be called ‘ the raciness of the soil,’ is, 
I apprehend, any longer discoverable. In short, we have little left us 
but ‘ the ghosts of our departed joys.’ The poets have in all ages filled 
their pitchers at Homer's pump, which, like a mighty reservoir, they 
are constantly drawing off, and never lessening. I will not, however, 
answer for it, much as we may pant to refresh ourselves amid the 


heats of political contention, that we shall obtain together so comfor. | | 


table a beverage from these leaden cisterns. For by some means or 
other the-animated philippics have had ‘ the genial current of their 
souls frozen.’ The thunder now reaches us at a distance. The in. 
flammatory meteor is surrounded by a halo. Who hath done them this 
good turn I know not. Would they that have thus ‘ shorn them of 
their glory,’ could have shorn them of their mischief too! But though 


- the charmed locks are dissevered, Samson has still, I fear, strength 


enough left to ‘ make sport for the Philistines, The better way may 


be under this uncertainty to consult promiscuously each of these repo- e 
sitories of the golden treasure. Nor will you or your brother orator | 
suffer by this promiscuous selection, as we shall thus more intimately | ~ 


preserve the identity of your views, and concentrate the fire of your 
genius.” 


And now we come to the object of the meeting, upon which | — 


he forcibly, as well as sensibly, reasons; but take his own 
words :— 


‘€ Before I advert to the charges brought against Ministers on this 
memorable occasion, in order to the insurance of their downfall, suffer 


me, Sir, to draw your attention to a minor consideration or two, And) — 
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first, I beg leave to say a word on the temper of the County Meeting.| — 
I had attended it in the hope that, at so critical a period, full and fair) 
ground would have been afforded to all parties for the delivery of their) — 


sentiments. Some decorum, it might naturally be supposed, would) — 


pervade an assembly ‘ numerous beyond all former example,’ an¢| ~ 


‘ such an one as, in point of rank and respectability,’ you declared you | ~ 
‘ had never before seen collected together in the County.’ But judge} 
of my surprize when I found that only the opponents of Administra | | 


tion were invited to the honors of the sitting ; that they only were it 


dulged with a hearing, and ‘took homage of the simple-minded | 
It was, in fact, soon discovered, that no man friendly tof 


throng. 
Ministers, who came unfurnished with a resolution to walk bare-foot 
over burning plough-shares, had any business at such a meeting. De 
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-mosthenes, who inared himself to the vociferation of popular assem | ~ 


blies, by declaiming amid the roarings of the ocean, would have ha 
his patience put to the test bere. The lessons taught your admiring 
audience they were not dull at learning. Would they suffer a sing! 


gentleman to speak who ventured to support the measures of Gover: | © 


ment? Would they permit a syllable to be uttered but what WJ) — 
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fraught with the enticing philosophy, that Ministers were the enemies 
of the people, and, instead of protecting, ground them to powder ? 
Seldom have I witnessed grosser behaviour than that exhibited, on 
this occasion, towards a respectable magistrate, whose perseverance 
amid insult, I feel far better able to commend than to imitate. It 
seems hardly possible to divine (for hearing was out of the question) 
what line of conduct in Mr. Harvey could have called forth such re- 
peated coarseness of invective. I fear he was for moderating the 
inspirations of my Lord Albemarle’s eloquence. If so, I give him up 
to his fate—for, in such a circle and at such a season, it was unneces- 
sary for him to be guilty of any greater crime than moderation. 
Alexander we know was roused by the strains of Timotheus, to fire 
the palace of Persepolis ; and though the Noble Earl's vocal talent 
was not precisely of that exhilarating complexion, it had yet frightful 
notes enough about it to render it sufficiently alarming. 

“ Further, you represented yourselves, Sir, at this meeting, as 
speaking ‘ the almost unanimous sentiments of the county.’ Nay, 
you scrupled not to declare, that ‘ the necessity 6f the present pro- 
ceeding was made apparent by the voice of the whole kingdom.’ 
The Norfolk Declaration will, I trust, convince you of the fallacy of 
the former assertion, and the good sense of the people of England of 
the hyperbolical absurdity of the latter. Again, my Lord Albemarle 
remarks, that however the requisition ‘ may upon fist view appear 
to embrace two distinct and different objects, it will, upon closer ex- 
amination, be seen that those objects are inseparably connected.’ 
Assertions now and then do the work of proofs. How this insepa- 
rable connection is to be discovered, the Noble Ear! forgets to inform 
us. For my own part, I am inclined to believe with Colonel Wode- 
house, that ‘ it will be difficult to quote an instance of a congratula- 
tory address to the Throne, on such anevent, being coupled with a 
direct attack on the King’s Ministers.’ It is not only a novel, but a 
monstrous proceeding. It reminds us of the powerful argument used 
by the Barbarian, for the conversion of (if 1 mistake not) a neighbour- 
ing Putentate. ‘ With this knife Abdulkader will condescend to shave 
the head of Damel, if Damel will embrace the Mahomedan faith ; 
and with this other knife Abdulkader will cut the throat of Damel, if 
Damel refuses to embrace it.’ The illustrious personage to whom 
this Janus-headed address, manufactured under your auspices, was 
Presented the other day, looked, we have been given to understand, 
rather iskaunce upon it. And in good truth, well he might. He 
Probasly discovered in it an awkward lineament or two that bespoke a 
Cloven- footed resemblance to the Poet's celebrated description of sin.’ 


‘* The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Volumnious and vast ;—~-a serpent armed 

With mortal sting !” 


It is to be lamented that men, gifted as Mr. Coke is, with 
many valuable qualities; that Lord Albemarle, certainly not 
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52 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


wanting in many noble virtues, should have lent their imposing 
names and characters to so seditious a composition ; that they 
should herd with men, whose political phrenzy stop nothing 
short of a sweeping revolution ;—it is by unthinkingly extending 
countenance, by men of moderate intentions, to men who 
will never be satisfied with any. moderation, that we have 
lived to see our country reduced to the disgraceful state of dis- 
loyalty which it now manifests. It was not enough to sap 
the foundation of the Constitution of the State, but their 
anathema must be thundered at the Church ;—which the noble 
Earl stated as polluted, by sanctifying the calumny of the 
State. And here our Rev. Author is roused with the most 
becoming indignation. 


‘* And the Church, says my lord Albemarle, amid a thunder of 
applause, the Church was polluted by sanctifying the calumny of the 
State. No, Sir, the Church was not polluted by any such parasitica} 
conduct. She was only polluted by his Lordship’s ignorant reproach 
of her. You observed the general burst of indignation against her, the 
moment this absurd and insidious allusion was made.— You observed, 


and triumphed. We know to whom, and to what, we are indebted 


for this spirit of hostility. But let the abettors of injustice take heed 
that, on these ‘ dark mountains,’ they stumble not. To stir up the 
people against the Clergy is in the power of any idiot who chuses to 
put his hand to the task ; but as neither you, nor the Noble Earl, are, 
I conceive, cut out to ‘ ride the whirlwind and direct the storm,’ you 
had better endeavour to govern the resentment of your own feelings, 
and the ebullitions of your own rage, impotent, be assured, to all 
purpose; of good, and only efficacious where success is but another 
name for insanity. 

‘¢ The Church has, indeed, ever been a fertile theme of censure 
with those who sit loose to the welfare of her establishment; and! 
do not wonder that, on an occasion like the present, it should have 
been brought forward as a test of Whig principles, and as a 
touchstone of popular feeling. Of popular feeling it is, Iam sorry to 
say, through the practised arts of its adversaries, but too lamentable a 
touchstone. Wise and prudent men have ever thought that they 
could not be too delicate, whatever were their private sentiments, in 
any open reproach of the received devotional usages of their country. 
In this respect, the very polytheism of antiquity will put us to the 
blush. In earlier periods, with ignorant minds and barbarous man- 
ners, all would have gone to wreck if the most impressive imagery 
had not fenced in the popular devotion.—The shades of Delphi and of 
Dodona were not consecrated in vain. The laws of Lycurgus were 
not in vain strengthened by the sanction-of an Oracle, nor in vaii 

resorted they from all parts to the mysteries of Eleusis. The Ro- 
mans, though they permitted the adoption of the religious tenets of 
the Countries they had conquered, yet suffered no encroachments 
wpon the established sanctity of their own, When Suetonius medits 
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ted the subjugation of Britain, he began, we are told, by destroying 
their consecrated groves. Paganism, deep as were its superstitions, 
and abominable as were; on some occasions, its rites, had still a solemn 
line running across, which ‘ divides the light from the darkness,’ and 
which, in the midst of its sacrifices, departed not entirely from 
mercy. It indeed committed, but it, at the same time, restrained 
many enormities. It softened many animosities. It touched the 
springs of the heart in that point from whence horror ran through the 
blood, and unbound many a seared conscience, which, without its 
alarming terrors, would have made sad havoc upon the social habits of 
life. And it did thereby, in a certain degree, insure, when probably 
all other expedients failed, the obedience of the subject and the seca- 
rity ofthe s!ate. It could not indeed improve the morals, but it ap- 
palled the excesses of mankind. Where great good is accomplished, 
lesser evils nay sometimes admit of pardon.”’ ) 


He next comments on the Reports of the Committees 
which brought about the Suspension Act, in which he trium- 
phantly refutes all that has been said against them; but as 
this has been done in so many shapes before, it were useless 
to dwell on it farther than to give the writer’s conclusion 
thereon. 


“* I do reaily wonder how, in the face of such evidence as these 
documents of the reports of the two Houses afford, you should have 
the temerity to venture such crude assertions, independent of their 
noxious tendency, as these speeches are replete with.—You seem 
neither to have concern for the credit of your understandings, nor 
compunction for the harshness of your conduct. My Lord Albemarle 
asks, ‘ were the people of England to be deprived of their liberties 
on the grounds of these senseless ravings ?* But does he suspect that 
his own ravings are no less incoherent, and much more mischievous ? 
It is well if the language used at the County Meeting to disprove 
the disaffected spirit of the times, afford not but too sad a demon- 
stration of its actual existence before our eyes. When you, Sir, 
remark, that ‘the just rights of the peop!e are opposed to the 
divine rights of legitimacy’—that ‘ Ministers wished to deceive the 
people into a foolish belief that plots and conspiracies existed,’ and 
that, on this false ground, ‘they have laid the country under res- 
trictive and arbitrary laws.’ When my Lord Albemarle declares, 
that ‘ Ministry and the Church have conspired to fix the charge of 
disloyalty on the people of England’—that ‘ Ministers being thems 
selves engaged in plots and conspiracies, scrupled not to charge their 
Own crimes upon those who were innocent ;’ that ‘ the Reports of the 
two Houses were the result of a packed committee, deliberatin 
Upon partial evidence,"—that ‘the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act was the result of these Reports, fabricated, in fact, by Ministers 
themselves’—that ‘now a man might be imprisoned for life upon 


ny information of aspy, a neighbour, or even upon no information 
at all,’ 
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134 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘TI know not in what light others may regard these efforts to per- 
suade the people of Norfolk that their rulers are not worth obeying, 
but I do reaily consider some parts of these speeches to be of a cast 
as inflammatory and as revolutionary (clear as you may stand in in- 
tention) as any that could have been delivered at Palace-yard, West- 
minster, where licentiousness Jords it over liberty, and where all 
respect for the Constitution is forgotten in a total dereliction of re- 
spect for the constituted authorities. When my Lord Albemarle 

calls on the people of Norfolk to set a noble example to other 
counties, in coming to a vote declaratory of principles that were 
essential, in his view, to tie future security of the head of the govern- 
ment, to the preservation of the constitution, to the extinction of 
discontent, ard to the prevention of revolution,’ what is this but telling 
them, and through them the people of England, that resistance and 
revolution are expected to follow, and will, in fact, be defensible if 
these principles be not adopted ? What does it fall short of a threat 
tothe Prince Regent ihat his preservation will depend upon his acqui- 
escence in such principles is 


The Author then concludes this part of his subject, with a 
candid and manly confession of the upright intentions of Messrs. 
Coke and Co, with an awful warning; which, as it is too 
valuable to be omitted, we extract largely from. 


‘* No domestic virtues in those whodeliver such sentiments can 
subduct from their pernicious, popular effect. We will not take 
from you your integrity of motive, but that is all we can leave you. 
In every other respect you must be content to stand bare and exposed 
to the common gaze. Mr. Southwell, indeed, makes a pretty forcible 
appeal in favour of Ais uprightness—he appeals to Aimse/f'! ‘1 know 
myself (says he) to be an honest man, and I trust you believe me to 
be so.” We have certainly no objection to offer against his honesty, 
especially when it comes backed with such an overwhelming recom- 
mendation ; but we confess we should have liked it quite as well 
had we found it in better company, and coupled with better senti- 
nents. The Addresses at Norwich were not made exclusively to 
your constituent ; perhaps they were not intended to be so made, 
You all knew where your strength lay, and you acted accordingly; 
teaching a two-fold lesson toa double set of hearers, and certainly 
no lesson to either of obedience ‘to the powers that be,’ or of ‘ sub- 
inission to the ordinances of man for the Lord's sake.’ Whoever 
may actasthe Pythia of your political Delphos, she preserves, at 
least, one part of her original character ; she pours forth her oracular 
inspirations with her accustomed madness. If County eloquence 
be at so low an ebb, I should advise you to have your remonstrances 
manufactured by Messrs. Cobbet and Hunt, at once. They can stuff 
them with no greater absurdity and with hardly any grosser insults. 
Do your constituents wish the Norfolk Address to be classed with the 
tive-bundred and twenty-seven petitions brought up by Sir Francis 
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Burdett, not one of which was deemed worthy of the honour of being 
jaid upon the table? 

«« Could we, indeed, filter from these wretched declamations, their 
mischief, and leave them only their folly, we might then content 
ourselves with packing off such orators, with their friends, the Spen- 
cean Philanthropists, ‘ under the custody of a keeper of Lunatics,’ 
But whatever may be thought, Sir, of the potency of your reason, 
we cannot but be alarmed at the weight of your influence. When 
men of such respectability come forward with such charges, the mis- 
chief does not rest where it seems to rest. Mr. Coke may be for- 

otten—the County meeting may be forgotten—even the chastised 
and bashful eloquence of Mr. Glover may cease to be remembered ; 
but the effects on the untutored mind, then and there produced, will 
be neither obsolute nor inactive. It is not in the calm moments of 
retirement —it is not in the city of Norwich, or the county of Nor- 
folk alone, that the force of your allusions will be felt, or the ten- 
dency of your sentiments will be cherished—no, Sir, these allusions, 
these sentimeats will rest in comparative insignificance, until ‘ the 
fulness of tame iscome.’ When revolution bursts forth upon its pre- 
pared scale—when it pervades the whole united kingdom—when it 
carries with it, in its detested train, the plunderer of our property and 
the assassination of our person—then will all these bold speeches, 
these daring and unholy imputations, cast upon the constituted autho- 
rities of the realm, do their work ; then will murder and rapine lead 
the way with these pandects of disaffection, these incentives to sedi- 
tion, these absolutions from treason in their hands—and then may 
you and your coadjutors be made to feel the effects of your own 
counsels, and, like Procrustes, be the first to be stretched upon your 
own iron beds. He who furnishes, however unintentionaliy, the 
materials for rebellion, must not be intimidated if he behold his 
domains, at no very distant period, surrounded by revolutionary lamp- 
posts, 

‘‘Consider, Ibeseech you, Sir, before your enmity towards Ministry 
entirely overpower your judgment, consider the consequences of 
misleading the popular mind on so awful an emergency as the present, 
The very worst Governments it hath ever been the wisdom and 
policy of antiquily to support, in preference to taking the chance of 
changes, always tumultuous, and often unprofitable. Did not the 
Roman people bear with the greatest tyranny before they were 
aroused to banish their kings? Did they not consent to experience 
the highest acts of injustice before they could be persuaded to do 
away with their Decemviri ? Were not proscriptions and horrors of 
all kinds submitted to, before they settled themselves into an Impe- 
rial Government ? And when they had done so, could they’ be per- 
suaded to sacrifice those abhorred monsters, their Neros and Caligulas, 
to a just indignation, until they had stained their characters with the 
deepest crimes, and actually debased their human nature below that 
ofthe brutes? And, to go to what some may, perhaps, deem a still 
greater length of popular patience and sufferance, was it not owing to 
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the enormity of their despotism and cruelty alone that the Pisistratide 
were finally expelled at Athens from even an usurped throne? If 
modern examples of the same disposition in a people to put up with 
the worst of Governments, as long as possible, sooner than encounter 
the risk of change, be needed, we may find them in periods of our 
own history, and more particularly in the bistory of the late French 
revolution. Jn inost kingdoms, indeed, the sober part of popula. 
tion, left to themselves, and not spirited up, by designing demagogues, 
would acquiescein the imperfections incident to al} human institutions, 
and would bear their Ict accordingly. Nor do they herein act 
unreasonably ; for hardly any of the changes in the ancient states, and 
very few too in more modern times, (our own excepted) were 
attended with any adequate advantages to them. All the benefit 
accrued to those who, from private motives of ambition, brought 
them about ; who first inflamed the passions of the people against 
their rulers, and then sacrificed their interest. Only, as I before 
remarked, where tke evil was gross and crying, did they seriously, 
and of their own accord, bring their bearts into the hazardcus work 
of reform.” 


With a warning so friendly and so awful, let us hope that 
Mr, Coke will turn from his heated political fury to something 
more becoming, and more like the old loyal and true-hearted 
Britons he boasts to be a representative of, whose chief pride 
was to fear God, and honour their King. 


“<T)o I class Mr. Coke with the Cobbets andthe Hunts, the inflamers 
of popular disaffection, the disturbers of the public peace? I do, 
Nay, even further than this—TI go so far as to contend, that with clearer 
motives and purer principles, your line of political conduct has a vet 
more fatal tendency than theirs, The common, violent demagogues 
of the day are, for the most part, upon enquiry, men who have for- 
feited much of their claims upon the respect of their fellow creatures ; 
who have reduced themselves, by unwarrantable and extravagant 
courses, to such a state of desperation, that no changes in any Govern- 
ment can make their situation worse. With the ruin of worldly 
prospects, especially when brought about by our own evil instrumen- 
tality, the ruin of the heart and mind is but too often associated. 
When hope leaves our horizon, desperation soon covers up our sense 
of shame. Under such unhappy circumstances men bow before the 
Demon they have raised, and with a} the forlorn feelings of a tortured 
spirit are ready to exclaim, 


‘* So farewell hope ! and with hope, farewell fear ! 
Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost : 
Evil, be thou my good ! 


*«* A commercial, speculating, free nation, like ours, will ever have 
but too many mal-contents of this description. We look for them— 
we know them—we prepare against them. But recollect, the higher 
and more illustrious classes of society, take higher and more com- 
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manding ground. Quid verum atque decens, Curo et rogo. Their’s 
is the ‘ pious awe,’ that not untrequently ‘ fears to offend.” The 
sacredness of character—the dignity of rank—the pride of indepen- 
dence—the possession of wealth—the consciousness of influence— 
the resources of knowledge ard literature—all these, Sir, in men 
like yourself, are stern and stubborn supporters of virtue ; powerful 
nourishers of rectitude in private life, and no less incentive to that 
public support of Monarchical Government, under which they can 
alone grow and flousish. But all these the valgar demagogue is, for 
the most part, destitute of. For his conduct, therefore, inflammatory 
as it may be, there is extenuation, there is apology, there is abate- 
ment of guilt. But what extenuation, what apology can there be 
for men who are in possession of al] that should turn them tothe 
strengthening the hands of Administration in troublous times, but 
who yet, in times the most troublous, are only more sedulous in 
their opposition, and more inveterate in their hostility ?” 


We lamert that our space does not allow us to follow Mr. 
Burges through all his excellent observations on the tendency 
of such men as Mr. Coke and the Holkham Cabinet, en- 
couraging sedition in the populace, already, heaven knows ! 
too much inflamed by democrats and mal-contents. 


“They pretend that worse will befall us if wedo not come into 
their Measures, adopt their resolutions, and join in their Address. I 
should be glad to know what they mean by worse. What can be 
worse than to encourage a disposition to impute to the bad counsels of 
those who have the rule over us, what a transition from war to peace, 
what a depressed commerce, what accident, what glory, what the 
visitations of Providence itself have produced? What can be worse 
than to persuade a people, labouring under severe pressure, and ever 
prone to dark credulities, that their condition is desperate, and is 
likely to continue so? What can be worse than thus arousing them 
to expect the greatest of evils, to prepare them for the commission of 
the greatest of crimes? ‘ Let a prince (says Montesquieu) not be 
afraid ; he cannot imagine how natural it is for his people to love 
him.’ What then, Sir, can be worse than to loosen the strong hold 
which a Sovereign has upon the affections of his subjects, and by an 
unholiness of conduct (I know not of what cast, or character,) to 
run the hazard of cancelling affection where the absence of affection 
must be death? Are you not called upon to pause before you thus. 
breathe unto a populace, ripe, by your own acknowledgements, for 
revolution, a spirit that, carried to the exterminating point, must 
overwhelm, at once, both the Government and yourselves? ‘ When 
discords, (says my Lord Bacon) and quarrels, and factions are carried 
openly and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence of Government is 
lost ;* and his Lordship might have added that, when that is the 
case, the comfort and happiness of the people are lost also.” 


The following passage seems to be intended to quiet our 
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fears from the danger of these gentlemen, who, like dead 
nettles, would sting if they could. 


‘* Your third charge against Ministers, to which I am now arrived, 
sets forth that, ‘in consequence of this suspension, every injustice 
towards the subject may, and probably will be committed with impu- 
nity, as the prevention of public meetings and of petitioning, the re- 
newal of the property tax, the destruction of the Jiberty of the press, 
and the extermination of the freedom of the people.’ This is a tole. 
rable load of tyrannies, it mus® be confessed. A little time, how- 
ever, will either fulfil, or blast these direful forebodings—the,e ‘ high 
strains of divination,’ which, I trust, will hardly be found to proceed, 
like Cassandra’s, from lips moistened by the tongue of Apollo, though 
I make no doubt of their retaining one feature of her prophetic 
spirit—to be delivered to every body and believed by nobody. You 
contend that is the wish of Ministers to enslave the country ; but you 
take care, at the same time, to put a pretty stout spoke into their 
wheel, by declaring ‘ that you are the same tyrant-hater as ever, and 
that all their gagging bills shall not stop your mouth.’ Truly, unless 
your mouth speaketh wiser things, there may be no need of a gag. 
it is not these oratorical flourishings that we are alarmed at, which, 
invested only with their own natural force, would gently die away 
hike a wave upon the shore ; it is the influence they may carry with 
them, the counsels they may draw after them. 


We must, again, express our regret, that we cannot do 
justice (from our want of room) to this most excellent Letter; 
but we will not apologize for the length of our extracts, they 
are too valuable to need any. In our next Number we may 
extend our observation on it; and content ourselves, for the 
present, by the recommending it to every lover of his country, 
and to every loyal and christian subject. And we are pretty 
sure it may be read to very great advantage by the discontented 
and the disloyal. 


— 











Gravity and Levity; 8vo. Pp. 115. Chapple, Pall Mall, 
18138. 

Ir, after wading through the mud of Political discord and 
malignant satire, as we have just been with the Fudge Family 
in Paris, (and which, by the way, as our honest friend Burchell 
would observe, is all Fudge) we could, on our return, walk 
into a garden and enjoy ourselves, and relax amidst the flowers 
of Literature, aud gather a poesy for our friends, we should 
not deem the labours of a Reviewer worthy a place in Mr. 
Berestord’s book, the Miseries of Human Life ; and such has 
beeu our lot, in taking up the volume before us. The nameless 
writer of Gravity and Levity, cannot conceal himself, and 
we almost think we recognize him already, as the writer of 
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some Loyal and elegant Poems and Fables, but we may be 
mistaken. The present volume has an infinite variety of matter, 
and every subject is treated with nearly equal force and 
elegance. He turns his playful Pegasus, 


‘* From grave to gay, 
From playful to severe,” 


with all the ease of a master rider. We anticipated from the 
Title, to have found grave and gay, but must confess that we 
did expect to find, 


‘* Quips and cranks and wreathed smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek.” 


But no longer to keep the reader from the treat of this our 
Bouquet, we will present him with one specimen, which is 
amongst the graver parts of the volume, and which we think 
Stern himself would not have disowned. 


‘* Hal was a diamond of the first water, but so little indebted tothe 
polisher, that, but to those who knew how to appreciate the sparkle, 
he would have passed for a mere pebble. At seventeen he com- 
menced Philanthoptst ; and to the last moment of his existence, 
never shrank from the active duties of a profession which ill-returned 
affection could not cross, ingratitude divert, nor downright rascality 
impoverish, Death ‘‘ struck his docquet” at forty-five, and Paddington 
Church gazetted a man, who, bating his social irregularities, left, 
on the score of humanity at least, ‘* has twenty shillings in the pound.” 

‘Hal possessed all the frailties of dignity, and all the dignities of 
frailty ; he was a man every inch of him, though faulty to an excess ; 
still there is not one foible he was guilty of in all his life, but is now 
treasured up by his friends as a virtue. Hal never had a foe, at least, 
he would never own he had. If a person at any time declared him- 
self his enemy, he would immediately stretch out his hand and con- 
vince him by an infallible, though silent argument, of the folly of his 
assertion, 

‘“‘ His extravagance of feeling knew no bounds ; he never shook 
hands like another man; his very heart palpitated in the palm ; 
and his enquiries after your health, they were not those of your every- 
day askings; there was so much earoest solicitude about them, that 
were the person ever so ill, he dared not for his soul avow it; and 
then his yood bye of an evening, it was not acknowledged with the 
mere echo of a salutation, he must shake every man’s hand in the 
room, and listen to a hundred God bless you’s. I have seen on this 
Occasion a tear stand in the eye of the most boisterous, I have noticed 
the anxiety of each to grasp his hand, and the unwillingness to part 
with it. These English, these heart-appealing traits of nature have 
dimned, have overflowed my eyes with such a mist of feeling, such 
a bursting of acute sensation, that he has often been gone several 
seconds before I was aware of it. 

‘‘ He was the soul of his companions ; they:were notjgreat men, nor 
were they wise men; but honest, hearty fellows, scarcely one but 
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what was a Hal in his way. Hal formed a circle of them round him, 


which ranged true to its centre ; asocia] wizard, with a tobacco-pipe for | : 
a wand, he sat and made his incantations, conjuring up an anecdote, 


2 song, orastory. Noraw-head and bloody bonesintruded where he was, 


for his magic was the giftof heaven. The Jast time I was with them, | 3 


out of the whole circle there was but a small segment left, and those 
few were chattering their aches and pains over a dying fire. 

“¢ Poor Hal, I was at the room, where I used to meet him, earlier 
than usual one evening ; there wasno onethere. I took up the 
paper, skimmed it, put it down, and took it up again; I reached 
the candle, looked in the glass, then went and reviewed every print 
the room was hung with; I then stirred the fire, and looked at the 
clock ; there was a ship affixed to the machinery of the pendulum, 
so contrived as to appear on the face of the dial rocked by a tempes. 
tuous sea, I thought Hal was late, or that our usual time of meeting 
was a long while coming, and I suppose it was that which made me 
think the ship did not go many knots an hour, I remember ex- 
pressing the idea aloud ; but Hal was not there to laugh at it, and! 
could not enjoy alone my own joke, had it been ever so happy ; at 
Jast a person entered and told me, that morning Hal breathed his 
last. 

‘* T am so used to the path, that I really think I could walk blind- 


_ folded to his grave.” | 
ee 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G. | 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXVI. 
My Lorp, 
Ir we wish to form a true notion of Church-Polity in its nature and 
end, we must look to the opinions of those, who came nearest to the 
immediate successors of Jesus Christ himself, who is the author and 
finisher of our faith, and the head of all things in his church, And 
among those of the period, not far distant from the primitive times, 
Chrysostom bears no inconsiderable share in upholding the sacred 
authority of the episcopal form. He considers the charge which 
Paul gives to Timothy, in the assignment of his divine commission, 
not as a personal application of rules to htm alone, but as an instru- 
ment of instruction to a/l who may succeed to the same high and 
salutary office ; and he defines the office as receiving its name from its 
general authority over all, to ordain elders in every city. Titus also 
appears to have been invested with authority of this kind. For the 
whole Island of Crete was committed to his care. Chrysostom, in 
describing the episcopal functions, uses a term which implies a juris- 
diction over many churches: for he speaks of the Bishop as taking 
his journies from place to place. It is evident that the power o 
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appointing others to minister the word of life was committed to the 
Bishops alone. On this account St. Paul reminds Titus that he had 
left him in Crete forthe express purpose of regulating all matters 
relating to the government of the churches, and of ordaining elders 
i» every city. The authority of each Bishop, too, in his own district 
and jurisdiction appears sole and undivided : for the title expressive 
ot such power is applied to Jesus Christ, who is called the Shepherd 


| and Bishep of souls. And upon a careful perusal of the New Testa- 


ment, it will evidently appear that the Apostles alone ordained those 
who were qualified to undertake the ministry of the word. 

When St. Paul took leave of the Ephesian elders at Miletus, he gave 
them no instruction about the laying on of hands, or ordaining ministers 
to the service of the sanctuary, as he did to Timothy, who was ap- 
pointed to the episcopal office, and who was invested with authority to 
look to the moral conduct of the elders. For he forewarns him not to 
receive any accusation against an elder, but upon the most certain evi- 
dence, and he farther enjoins him not to lay hands hastily on any one ; 
charges both of which are an indication of superior and undivided au- 
thority over all other ministers of the word within his jurisdiction. 
Whereas he gives no such instructions to the elders at Miletus, but only 
affectionately reminds t bem to feed the church of God, which he had 
purchased with hisown blood. Admitting that the terms elders and 
Bishops are here used synonym ously by St. Paul on this occasion, had 
the office and authority of elder and that of Bishop been exactly 
the same, be would not have omitted all those important points, on 


> which he dwells so fully in his instructions both to Timothy and Titus, 


especially as this was probably the last time he would ever see them. 
Hooker very clearly proves a distinction between superior and inferior 
office, even where no immediate distinction of name is used. The 
Apostles themselves, indeed,* are sometimes called Presbyters, and yet 
no one would confound their authority and office with the authority 
and office of all who were appointed to serve at the altar. ‘* For,” 
inthe words of the learned writer just named, ‘‘ of Presbyters some 
were greater, some were less in power, and that by our Saviour's 
own appointment ; the greater they who received fulness of spiritual 
power, the less they to whom less was granted. The Apostles’ 
peculiar charge was to publish the Gospel of Christ unto all nations, 
and to deliver them his ordinances received by immediate revelation 
trom himself. Which pre-eminence excepted, to all other offices 
incident unto their order, it wasin them to ordain, and consecrate 
whomsoever they thought meet, even as our Saviour himself did 
assign seventy other of his own disciples, inferior Presbyters, whose 
commission to preach and baptize was the same which the Apostles 
had. To these two degrees appointed of our Lord and Saviour Christ, 
his Apostles soon after annexed Deacons: Deacons, therefore, must 
‘now, saith Cyprian, that our Lord himself did elect Apostles ; 
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* 2 John, y. 1. 3 John, v. 1. 1 Pet. ch. v. 1. 
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but Deacons, after his ascension into heaven, the Apostles ordained."* | 
The ancient custom of the church was to grant much relief to the | 
poor. But as complaints naturally arose about the inequality of | 
distribution, the Apostles to free themselves from an office, which so | 
greatly interrupted the more weighty business of their calling, found 
it necessary to ordatn Deacons. ‘‘ Now tract of time having clean 
worn out those first occasions, for which the Deaconship was ther so | 
necessary, it might the better afterwards be extended to other services, 
and so remain, as at this present day, a degree in the clergy of God | 
which the Apostles of Christ instituted. lt appears, therefore, how | — 
long these three degrees of ecclesiastical order have continued in the | _ 
church of Christ ; the highest and largest, that which the Apostles, | — 
— that which Presbyters, and the lowest, that which Deacons | 
ad.''t 7 
_ Thus from the history of the church in its earliest stage, it appears | 
that Bishops possessed an authority over their fellow-Presbyters even | 
before they had received any peculiar name expressive of such exclusive | ~ 
power and pre-eminence. To take one churh as an example of what | © 
the rest were : it appears that St. Paul possessed such authority by his | ~ 
sending for the elders of Ephesus to meet him at Miletus, which was | ~ 
about fifty miles, and by his leaving Timothy in his place with all | — 
those powers so fully described in the two epistles which he wrote to 
him. ‘* Nor,” to use the words of Hooker,t ‘‘ was this order peculiar | © 
unto some few churches, but the whole word universally became [7 © 
subject thereunto, insomuch as they did not account it to be a church, | © 
which was not subject untoa Bishop. It was the general received | © 
persuasion of the ancient christian world, that Ecclesia est in Episcopo, [| — 
the outward being of a church consisteth in the having of a Bishop. 
That where colleges of Presbyters were, there was at the first, equality | 
amongst them, St. Jerome thinketh it a matter clear: but when the | ~ 
rest were thus equal, so that no one of them could command any [ © 
other as inferior unto him, they all were controulable by the Apostles, 
who had that episcopal authority, abiding at first in themselves, which 
they afterwards derived unto others.” And the opinions of other 
fathers bordering upon the primitive times confirm the assertion that 
Bishops, so far from deriving their authority first from general councils, 
were the very persons who gave to general councils their weight and 
origin. For no general council can be produced as existing prior to the 
time and without the presence of Bishops. St. Jerome, writing 
upon this subject to Evagrius, expressly maintains that what Aaron 
and his sons and the Levites were in the temple, the same were 
Bishops, .and Presbyters, and Deacons in the christian church. x 
Another argument that the churches were governed by one Bishop, F_ 
who had authority over many Presbyters, may be drawn from the F 
historical fact, that in allthe cities where christianity was planted by 
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* Ecclesias. Polit. b. v. ch. 78. 
+ Ibid, b. vii. ch. 5. . 3 Ibid, b, vii, ch. 5. 
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the Apostles, a succession of pastors may be traced, who supplied 
each the place of one and not of many, that had gone before in the 
same office: and the first one in every rank of succession we find to 
have been, if not some Apostle, yet at least the disciple of some 
Apostle. Cyprian says, “it is not a matter left to our own free 
choice, whether Bishops shall govern or no, but it is the will of 
our Lord and Saviour that they should govern all the acts of the 
church.”"* 

The evils and dissensions that arose in thechurch at an early period 
called for the immediate appointment of Bishops to check those evils, 
to restrain those turbulences, and to preserve the unity of the faith. 
The benefit of good laws and regulations will always be felt in propor- 
tion to the bitter experience of former evils. And the distraction and 
trouble that prevailed in other churches before an episcopal order was 
appointed in them, form a striking contrast to the peace enjoyed by 
the church of Jerusalem where a Bishop had been established from 
the beginning. 

An objection, my Lord, against the exercise of authority by one 
pastor over another is taken from the words of our Saviour, who suid 
to his disciples that they were not to exercise dominion like the 
Princes of the Gentiles. . But if the occasion which gave rise to those 
words be considered, it will be found that they were not intended to 
censure and condemn the exercise of any lawful and necessary authority 
in the government of the church ; but only tocorrect the notion 
which the disciples entertained, that the Messiah was to come like a 
temporal Prince, to restore the kingdom to Israel, and to sit upon 
the throne of David. In this light the ancient fathers took the mean- 
ing of our Saviour’s words, applying them to his disclaiming temporal 
power. Forin every part of their writings they maintain that the 
spiritual power which Bishops exercise in the church, is derived to 
them from divine authority : and in that respect the whole christian 
community are bound to obey them. No doubt of this was ever 
entertained, while men were meek and tractable, and willing to 
receive instruction from the pastors of their souls. So that the objec- 
tion to such spiritual power rests neither upon antiquity, nor reason, 
for its support ; but proceeds from a presumption that every man is 
Mm to interpret the hidden counsels of God, to teach and to direct 
others. 

Many of the ablest adversaries of episcopal government are obliged 
to admit its utility, as the best means of regulating ecclesiastical 
affairs, and preserving the purity of the faith. But when reduced 
to admit its excellence as an instrument of church-discipline, they 
pretend that its institution was not of so early a date, as we maintain, 
and that dioceses were of smaller extent tham at present. The first of 
these points has already been so fully discussed in the former part of 
this letter, my Lord, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it again ; 
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and as to the second point, how was it possible in the infant state of the 
church, that dioceses could be so large as they became, when chris. 
lianity was the established religion of kingdoms, and the sceptre 
supported the doctrine of the cross? These remarks and statements 
appeared to resu't immediately from the Homily which forms the 
subject of the following translation, as it relates chiefly to the character 
of Jesus Christ, as the head of the church, and Bishop of souls, 
And on all occasions where the Saviour is described, his care of his 
church appears always uniform, the same yesterday, and to day, 
and forever. If he has such regard to individuals, that he will not 
suffer a hair of our heads tc fall without his permission, it is not likely 
that the great concerns of his church should have been left to the 
management of chance, without some express intention of its being 
directed under some particular form, | 
‘‘ It is a great thing, a great thing indeed,” says Chrysostom, 
“* to preside over the church : it is an exercise of rule and authority, 
which requires no less courage than wisdom ; a courage almost equal 
to that, which the kind and great Pastor himself possessed, who 
was ready at all times to lay down his life for the flock, never 
leaving them desolate and naked to the attacks and ravages of the 
wolf. And this places the difference between the true shepherd and 
the hireling in a striking point of view : the latter considers nothing 
but his own personal ease and safety, though it be to the detriment 
and neglect of the flock, while the former waives his own personal 
advantage, as a matter of but secondary concern. After laying down 
such intelligible marks to distinguish the true shepherd, Jesus Christ 
proceeds to point out two kinds of deceivers: the one, the robber 
who plunders and destroys; the other, the person indeed who does 
not do these things himself, but permits without endeavouring to 
prevent them: in the one case, alluding to Theudas and his followers, 
and in the other, casting a repreof upon the Jewish teachers, who 
took no delight in the care of the flocks committed to their charge. 
A reproach of this kind was made to them from the mouth of Ezekiel, 
who denounced the divine menance, exclaiming, woe Le to the shepherd 
of Israel, that do feed themselves ! Should not the shepherds feed the 
JSlocks ? But they did the very reverse of this, which was the greatest 
act of wickedness, as being the cause of all other evils.* For this 






































* Gregory Mazianzen, in his Apology, laments ina very affecting 
manner the crying evil of his own day, when such numbers unau- 
thorized obtruded themselves into the service of the Sanctuary, that 
they surpassed in multitude those to whom they pretended to distri 
bute the bread of life. ‘* It appears to me,” says he, ** that in pro- 
cess of time there will be none to receive instruction, as all profess 
to teach, instead of humbly looking to the promise of Leing taught of 
God ; so many Prophets, that, as the ancient proverb went, we may 
find even Saul among the Prophets. At no other time, when all 
other calamities had their rise and declension, was there ever such 
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reason he says, they neither brought back the wandering, nor sought 
the lost, nor bound up the wounds of the bruised, nor took care of 
the infirm: because they fed themselves and not the flock. St. Paul 
expresses the same matter in different words. In the second chapter 
of his Epistle to the Philippians, he complains that all seek their own, 
not the things which are Jesus Christ's. Jesus Christ distinguishes 
himself from both these descriptions: he shews the difference 
between bimself and those who came for the destruction of the flock, 
in saying, for this purpose I came, that they may have iife and have it 
more abundantly : and he further shews the difference between him- 
self and those who suffer the flock to be ravaged by the flock : for 
he never leaves them, but lays down his life in their stead, that they 
may not die. When his enemies contrived means to destroy him, he 
neither swerved from his doctrine, nor betrayed those who believed 
and trusted in him, but he stood and chose todie. By this action he 
bears full witness to the efficacy and truth of his atonement, puts 
every objection to silence, and closes every rnouth. 

‘ An uniformity of design may be traced in all parts of the Gospel, 
and the scheme of man’s redemption is one of the wonderful counsels 
of God. The communication and equality of knowledge, and the 
co-operation between the Father and the Son, are avowedly expressed 
by Jesus Christ, who says, as the Fatherknoweth me, I also know the 
Father. For this reason he says, no man knoweth the Son except the 
Father, and the Father except the Son: by which he shews his 
knowledge to be such as no created being can possess. He frequently 
alludes to his laying down his life, proving thereby that he is no 
impostor. Inthe same manner St. Paul, when he wished to make 
good his claim to the title of a true and lawful teacher, and drewa 
contrast between true and false teachers, derived his argument from 
the dangers and daily hazards of his life to which he was exposed. 
The very willingness in Christ to lay down his life shewed his care of 
his church and people more than the greatest display and avowal of 
his divine power could have done. There was nothing to provoke 
envy nor call for reproach, when he declared he was going to suffer 
for ihose that were ready to stone him. For this reason he seasonably 
introduces his intentions towards the Gentiles, whom he describes 
as sheep of another fold that he must bring ip. We’ may observe 
that the word, must, here implies no necessity or compulsion, but a 
full knowledge and discovery of futurity. But when he says, ‘ they 
are not of this fold,’ we are not to take alarm, as if there were any 
variety, or clashing of interests in his’ councils, or one part of his 
iniversal church would be favoured at the expense of another. For 
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abundance of evils, as those that infest the christian world, which, if 
we cannot subdue, let us shew our respect for religion, by at least 
lamenting them.” May not this, unfortunately, be too striking a pice 
ture of the number of anauthorised and unhallowed persons among 
the sectaries, who, in ous day, without any legal call or commission, 
take upon them the office of spiritual teachers. 
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the-distinction of fold bears allusion only to the law, as St. Paul says, 
Neither circumcision availeth any thing nor uncircumcision. And 
Jesus Christ, in saying, J must bring in those, shews both Jews and 
Gentiles to be scattered and mixed, and having no shepherds; neither 
the one nor the other, without the coming of the Great Shepherd, 
under whom, to be heirs of the promise, they must be joined, and 
become one fold.’—Chrysost. Vol. Il. Pp. 376—378. Paris Edition, 
1033. 

Nothing, my Lord, more fully ascertains the notions which the 
primitive Christians had of the form and nature ef a church, than 
their manner of considering Christ as the head and chief Shepherd, 
In this view order seems the more necessary to its support: for every 
person to have his proper place assigned, and every office its proper 
extent and subordination : the Apostles receiving authority from. him, 
and transmitting it to select and certain persons, who were to succeed 
them. For this reason the Apostle says that all members have not 
the same office, but yet form one body in Christ : a rule which the 
idea of equality among all Presbyters, or, what amounts to the same §f 
thing, placing Bishops and Presbyters in the same rank or degree 
entirely destroys. In the church every thing must be done with 
order, For the church is not a casual meeting, but an assemblage of 
those, who are called from the service of the world by the voice of 
God, and the message of his grace, to make his law the rule of 
action, and to hear and embrace his promises of eternal life. And 
how shall they hear without a preacher, and how shall they preach 
except they be sent? St. Paul does not say, except they go, but 
except they be sent, using the verb in the passive voice, thereby shewing 
that preachers do not act of their own accord, but by authority dele- 
gated to them from others. The visible, which comprehends the 
invisible church, as necessarily as the whole is made up of its parts, 
has always been defined to be that body of the human race, who 
receive the Law and the Gospel, and use the Sacraments according 
to divine institution. Now as the right use of Sacraments is made s0 
essential a part in the definition of a church, the regular means 
would inevitably be provided for the due administration of them. 
So that we may fairly infer the government of Christ’s church which 
was established for such important purposes to be stable and uniform ; 
guided by the principles upon which it was first committed to the 
hands of the Apostles. From hence it would derive a permanent 
existence: for though the members, who successively composed it, 
might disappear, yet as a bod} politic and spiritual it would never die. 
But from age to age the power of the Apostles would live in theit 
successors. 
vow, ° My Lord, 

I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 

- A. C, CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, April 3,1818. - : . 
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ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
SIR; 


Tus arguments in favour of a CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT have their 
foundations so deeply seated in divine authority, scriptural truth, and 
political expediency, that, the more they are contemplated, the more 
powerfully must they demand assent ; and are rendered important to us 
by tlie most interesting considerations of a sacred and religious nature. 
The advantages also which arise even to our social and domestic come 
forts, by the performing of our holy duties in conjunction, that is, by 
united serviccs and worship, are great and undeniable. Because it is 
impossible to contemplate religion but as in connection with our civil, 
relations, and with the various offices of common life. So that 
whatever tends to keep men éovether in religious union, and to abate 
the sources of disagreement, has a recommendation in it, which is 
founded in the happiness of human nature: while, moreover, the 
strongest exhortations to a similarity of christian sentiment and chris- 
tian practice are inculcated by the holy writers; an indifference to 
which, or a neglect of which, how any persons can consider as of 
light concern, or of no concern at all, seems to be a matter truly 
wonderful ; but is perfectly discouraged by the Scriptures. Can any 
thing be more affecting and affectionate than St. Paul's earnest address 
to the Corinthians? (1 Cor.i.10.) ‘* I beseech you, brethren, 
(brethren! !) by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and the same 
judgment.” Surely a very serious appeal to every man’s conscience, 
who professes himself a christian ! 

Nevertheless, in disagreement with those tenets which our church 
establishment publicly professes, whatever opinions are sincerely the 
result of sober investigation and good design, connected with right 
moral conduct, and conscientiously arrived at,—God forbid that blame 
should be attached to the holders cf them by any mortals :—the best 
of men being but fallible interpreters of the same Scriptures, which 
we all appeal to. TrutH, meanwhile, can be but onze; however 
various the contemplations of it, or however pardonable the aberra- 
tions from it, which may be produced by circumstances in our varied 
means and methods of searching after it. 

For the general apprehension, however, and support of rruTH, 
(meaning that of christianity,) and as the securest means of its con 
veyance to succeeding generations, with an authority originally 
derived from its founder, and perpetuated in descent from Him, the 
‘stitution of our church establishinent is most serviceable and impor- 
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tanttous. The security of this, for our safe conduct to heaven 
under it, admits of so much appeal and argument in its favour, that 
it may be contemplated by every sober-minded christian, with 
secure confidence in the safety of his reliance :—and thus are God's 
wisdom and his goodness made to be apparent tous. The gregarious 
disposition of the human character,—that part of our nature by which 
we are induced or compelled to act together, being thus provided for 
in our religious concerns, by the author of our nature, and the 
founder of our religion,—a situation is prepared for us in our being 
here, in which we may all safely be included and proceed together, 
in conformity with our common interests, occupations, and expecta- 
tions ; and being comprehended under onze religious calling, may 
*‘ all speak the same thing,” unite in the same geveral opinions, 
notwithstanding some unavoidable variation, perhaps, as to parti- 
culars ; may all Jive in the unity of the same faith, and be regulated 
by an united intercourse of civil duties, religious offices, and family 
compliances. 

The varieties of doctrine held in disagreement with the established 
church among us, were probably never at any time so numerous as at 
this moment. Some of these are defended by men of undoubted 
ability, learning, and research, in their support.. By others, how- 
ever, some are maintained and supposed to be christian, for which, 
to the generality of persons well skilled in the Scriptures, there 
appears to be no foundation. To such persons, it will be not unpar- 
donable to suggest, that, when it is recollected what are the requi- 
sites for the forming a just judgment in religious knowledge,—the 
great necessity cf well-considered appeals to reason and sound argue 
ment; skill in language ; familiarity with commentators ; and other 
multifarious attainments ; which are all essential to a competency in 
scriptural exposition,—the pretensions to any superior degree of con- 
fidence in this science, (for a science truly it is,) cannot be consi- 
dered to be of very general or very extensive claim, And, accord- 
ingly, it is no wonder that opinions are maintained as genuine, by 
many, which, by others, are utterly disclaimed ; and which to some 
appear even blameable, and of pernicious tendency, against those 
the utility of a church establishment, if fully felt and acknowledged, 
is that of keeping out, or under controul, such irregularities and 
excesses as the suggestions of individual feeling, however piously 
‘disposed, would be likely to promoie. Its effect is to prevent the 
agreement of mankind from being interrupted by the indulgence of 
caprice and ignorance. For these, when in some persons they are 
met with, being necessarily opposed and counteracted by superior 
good sense and a better acquaintance with religion in others, become 
unavoidably the occasions of disagreement, much to be regretted. 
The danger of incurring which should be, therefore, most studiously 
avoided, by forbearance on the one hand, and by a desire of bettet 
information on the other. 

The blessing of God being thus shewn to us, the means and 
methods of his grace and of our instruction being thus provided fot 
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the everlasting maintenance of his truth, and for our present interests, 
as well as our eternal well-being, it is our duty so to value and esteem 
the privileges we enjoy under our ecclestastical establishment ; and 
still more, as ¢iat is essentially incorporated with our civil constitu- 
tion. Within this, as within a fold, the flock of Christ may be 
safely kept éogether, under the care of pastors receiving their commis- 
sion from Christ himself; under the controul of human laws to 
which they are amenable, and under the further guidance of their 
own conscientious motives and discretion. Solongas men are willing 
to be kept within the boundaries ¢hus appointed for them, they may 
be preserved in very reasonable security. Should they be ever called 
on by their church directors to support what is immoral, idolatrous, 
corrupt, or contrary to their civil duty, their allegiance would, at 
once, become dissolved. But if, without such grounds of separation, 
they secede from that appointment which God has provided for them, 
—if wantonly and idly, or conceitedly, they set up for their own 
teachers, overleap the pale of their enclosure, break loose and ramble 
out of it, Low is it possible but that they should be soon lost and 
bewildered in errors of their own imagination : become exposed to an 
uncertainty, which is always harassing them; and, at length, fall 
into the snares which may be laid for them by any persons who think 
them worth laying a bait for,—to answer their own views and pur- 
poses? The disposition of mankind is always favourable to what is 
new. Men easily surrender their own judgments, or, most fre- 
quently, have no judgments of their own at all; and some how or 
other, love to be misled and imposed upon, in moral concerns espe- 
cially. The fondness of our countrymen for novelty and for that 
which creates interest, we can all experimentally appeal to, even in 
religious speculations. Something of a striking and exciting character 
is usually most welcomed, to furnish opportunity for exercising 
our favourite ‘‘ freedom" by unrestrained acceptance or dismission. 
There is observable also a periodical acmé of option, which, at times, 
strangely affects them; a crisis of public sentiment: from which, 
indeed, even a benefit is frequently derived ; when the minds of men 
become cool enough to digest and to contemplate deisurely the subjects 
which have been laid before them. And, accordingly, popular agita- 
tion is usually succeeded by a wise retracing of opinion ; the result of 
which is the discovery of that which has misled-them, and the separ 
ration of truth from falsehood. A few years only have elapsed, since 
the efforts of hostility toward regal government, one part of our 
excellent constitution were very freely urged, and with no small suc- 
cess. The event, however, has shewn, that by the effects of time, 
by an instructing Providence, aud by the exercise of that good sense 
which the people of this country do certainly possess, the balance of 
epinion has now rationally and decidedly, and gratefully subsided into 
an increased attachment to that mode of government, as by law 
established. We may well hope also that a like advantage is at this 
moment operating to our church-establishment, that other part of our 
national constitution, from-the very excesses and alsurdities which are 
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s0.conspicuously and so very frequently now seen to be the attendants 
on a departure from it : and that the more men see, and hear, and feel, 
of these excesses, the more willing they will be to look TarRe for 
truth and wisdom, personal and religious comfort, where the good 
providence of God best offers them to their acceptance,—in the bosom 
of their ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
lam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
CLERICUS. 
March 10, 1818. 






A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE SPIRIT AND CHARACTER 

; OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Tue short original Essay, with which we here present our readers, 
was first printed as the Preface to an Irish Edition of Bishop Bur- 
nei’s Lives. It was drawn up by a Layman, and displays so much 
accuracy of remark, peculiarly applicable to the present day, that 
being, of course, little known in England, we are sure this reprint 
of it will be generally acceptable, whatever, in this eventful period, 
in the struggles of the powers of darkness, disguised under the forms 
of infidelity, enthusiasm, and fanaticism, may be the issue; still 
will it ever be the glory of the British Church, that she was nobly 
defended by her Sons. Not Priests only, but Laymen, have exerted 
themselves in her just cause—have vindicated her faith—have proved 
her hierarchy to be of Apostolic Original, and her discipline un- 
tainted with subsequent superstitions. 


When a new edition of Bishop Burnet's Lives was called for, it 
became a question, whether Richard Baxster’s Memoir, respecting 
Sir Matthew Hale, which had been inserted in former editions, 
should be retained or rejected. The objection to its retention arose 
from its being so strongly marked with that spirit of non-conformity, 
which predominated in the mind, and gave law to the conduct, of 
its otherwise excellent, and justly- celebrated author. 

Retention was at length preferred ; not only because the sketches of 
Hale, which Baxter has given, were immediately from the life, 
while Burnet depended solely on the information of others ; but also, 
becatse some of the particulars which Baxter has recorded, may 
serve to throw useful light on a remarkable transaction in the life of 
Hale. This transaction, as related by Burnet, might, at first view, 
be thought to bear a favourable testimony to the cause of none 
conformity. Certain circumstances, stated, as far as we know, 
exclusively in Baxter's Memoir, are peculiarly fitted to obviate any 
such conclusion. 

The passage in Burnet’s life of Hale, to which this observation 
alludes, is that in which the then Chief Baron is stated to have taken 
an active and zealous part, in obtaining such modifications, in the 
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government and ceremonies of the national church, as he thought 


tikely to meet the scruples of the more moderate non-conformists. 
In Burnet’s account of this unsuccessful effort, though some of the 
rounds, on which it was resisted, are stated with fairness, the 
reader, on the whole, seems left to conclude, that the advocates for 
comprehension as it was called, not only acted from motives of 
Christian charity (a point which no candid mind will dispute), but 
were also guided by soundness of judgement, and enlarged views of 
religion. It must, however, be felt, that if this were the fact, an 
inference might be made, reflecting discredit, not only on the actual 
opponents of the measure, but on the national church itself; whose 
improvement is thus supposed to have been obstructed, and, by con- 
sequence, its imperfection perpetuated. s 

In this view, it is of importance, that we should be able to judge 
with certainty, under what distinct considerations Hale engaged in 
this pursuit: whether the interest he took in the question, was the 
result of impartial reason, and penetrating sagacity; or whether, 
even this worthy and excellent person might not, on this particular 
occasion, have been iafluenced by some rooted prepossession: ina 
word, whether there was not some party bias, of which he himself 
might have scarcely been conscious, but from which all his strength 
of understanding, and depth of experience, might have been inade- 
quate to set him at perfect liberty. 

It is conceived, that Baxter’s Memoir will be found amply suffi- 
cient to satisfy this inquiry. Among the particulars which it con- 
tains, there are some which put it beyond a doubt, that the other- 
wise liberal and enlightened Hale could not be wholly without bias 
ow the questions in dispute; as it plainly appears, that his mind was, 
in a certain degree, influenced by puritani¢ prepossessions, 

The evidence of this fact might, from their minuteness, have 
escaped observation, if they had not met the eye of one, whose 
own prejudices made him sharp-sighted in whatever was favourable 
to his cause ; and who could not but desire to record the slightest 
sanction from so great a name. Seemingly trivial as the circum- 
stances are, their significancy will be felt to admit of no dispute ; 
and had they been. questionable, the intimacy between Hale and 
Baxter would have led to explanation. 

The fact of sach an intimacy has been expressly noticed by Bur- 
net. ‘* Hale,” says he, ‘‘ held great conversation with Mr. Baxter, 
who was his neighbour at Acton, on whom he Jooked as a person 
of great devotion and piety.” Baxter observes, farther, that the seat 
in which he himself sat in the Church of Acton, was next to that of 
Judge Hale. This deserves to be noticed, because the symptoms of 
Hale’s non-conforming tendency appeared in his behaviour at Church ; 
and Baxter's constant nearness made it impossible that he should mis- 
construe accidental movements into settled intention. 

‘* Baxter's words are, ‘“* His behaviour in the Church, was con- 
formable, but prudent. In common prayer he behaved himself as 
others, saving that, to avoid the differencing of the Gospels from the 
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Epistles, and the bowing at the name of Jesus, from the names 
Christ, Saviour, God, &c. he would use some equality in his gest. 
ures, and stand up at the reading of all God’s words alike.” 

This statement requires no ‘elucidation. It is obvious, that this 
worthy man was influenced, either by the scruples or the dislikes of 
non-conformity. He believed, either that the observances enjoined by 
the Church of England were in themselves exceptionable; or, at 
least, that it was wrong to make them obligatory. Whichsoever 
of the two sentiments possessed the mind of Hale, his wish for in. 
dulgence to the non-conformists is accounted for on other grounds, 
beside those of unbiassed reason and penetrating sagacity. He hada 
real, though limited, fellow-feeling, with the party whose cause he 
was espousing ; and, though his mind was too sound to admit of 
actual fetters on his conscience, the puriianic bias was sufficient to 
excile commiseration and engage exertion. 

This tendency, in Judge Hale, may be reasonably explained, by 
what Burnet has told us respecting his education. His tutor, at 
Oxford, was OsapiaH Sepewick, one of the most zealous puritans 
of that day ; and, though Hale's habits, while at College, were, 
probably, in no respect in unison with those of Sedgwick, yet some 
evidence of personal attachment is shewn, in Hale’s wish to com- 
mence that military career, to which the first ardour of his youth 
aspired, in company with Sedgwick, who had just then been appointed 
chaplain to the leader of a projected expedition. It was_ natural, 
therefore, that Hale, when afterward entering deliberately ‘on a 
strict course of ‘conduct, shouid look back with respect on the stern 
virtue of his first instructor. It is, most likely, that from this source, 
Hale had derived the seeds of that religious conscientiousness, which 
gained so early the ascendant in his character, and distinguished his 
whole subsequent life. Thus, perhaps, it was in the nature of 
things unavoidable, that the piety of Hale, however essentially pure 
and exemplary, should have been, in some degiee, tinged with the 
prejudices of non-conformity. 

In imputing this partiality to Judge Hale, nothing is less intended 
than to detract from his general character. The pure spirit of Chris- 
tian piety which actuated his mind and heart; the exalted morality 
which governed every movement, both of his private and professional 
conduct; the expansive benevolence with which he embraced man- 
kind; the noble view which he took of every principle and purpose 
of Christianity; his intense and unremittiag application of every 
truth apprehended by his indefatigable and capacious mind, to the 
still farther perfecting of his own life, and the yet deeper purification 
of his own heart; these are excellencies not to be obscured by such 
errors of judgement, as, in one shape or other, are inseparable from 
morality. 

Besides, it might be questioned whether those remaining marks of 
puritanic prepossession do not add as much to the moral respectability 
of Hale’s patronage of the non-conformists, as they take from its 
argumentative force. It is better'to have ill-trained sensibilities, tham 
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no sensibilities at all. To this latter suspicion Judge Hale might have 
been liable, had he appeared to favour the non-conformists from latie 
tudinarian indifference. His attachment, on the contrary, shews 
what he would have been under other training. His mind, suscep- 
tible and tenacious of puritanic impressions, would doubtless, in 
suitable circumstances, have been equally susceptible and tenacious 
of those very different, but certainly not less natural impressions, 
which a Hooker, a Herbert,* a Hammond, a Kenn, a Nelson ;+ 
and, in the kindlier season of life, even a stern Milton,t derived 
from the sweetly solemn services of our establishment. 

Enough has been said to explain the part which Judge Hale took, 
respecting the non-conformists. Butthe great question of that day 
having thus come before us, it is not possible to dismiss it without 
inquiring, whether the light afforded by subsequent events, has more 
tended to justify those who wished to relax,’or those who successfully 
maintained the strictness of conformity. 

The object aimed at by those who would have lowered the terms of 
conformity, was, in itself, inexpressibly inviting. It was their hope 
to see the great body of professing christians in England, united in 
one communion; so as to annihilate that schism, which, in the 
judgment of both parties, had been the great blemish of the English 
church, from almost the earliest stage of the Reformation. But 
allowing every merit to the intention, can we, at this day, refuse the 
praise of deeper foresight to their opponents; who argued, that if 
some things were changed, in order to please the party then applying, 
successive parties might arise, making fresh demands, and inventing 
as good reasons for the second and third concessions, as had been 
urged for the first ? 


—_— * 


ae 





* See Herbert’s Poem, entitled Church Music. 

t Robert Nelson, Esq. the excellent Author of the well-known 
Work on the Festivals. 

t Milton has left a testimony to the impressiveness of our Cathedral 
Services, as experienced by himself in his more youthful days, which 
cannot be too often called to recollection. 


«« But let my due feet never fail, 

‘* To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

‘* And love the high embower'd roof, 

** With antique pillars, massy proof ; 

*€ And storied windows, richly dight, 

“* Casting a dim religious light. 

‘* There let the pealing organ blow, 

“* To the full voiced quire below, 

‘* In service high, and anthems clear, 

** As may with sweetness through mine ear 
‘€ Dissolve me into extasies, 

‘* And bring ali heaven before mine eyes.” 
Iv Pensen. 
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Even at that time, the non-conforming body presented appear. 
ances, which precluded all rational hope of general comprehension ; 
except it were such a comprehension as would Jeave every class in 
unrestrained enjoyment of its own peculiarities. Already there were 
not only Presbyterians, but Independents, Anabaptists, Quakers, and 
various non-descripts ; with every prognostic of increasing varieties, 
Could any unprejudiced mind have dreamed of uniting such discordant 
elements? And yet, in these circumstances, the impracticability of 
the case was but imperfectly displayed. The true principle of non. 
conformists has been, since that time, more fully developed ; we now 
know, that, in their view, a national church establishment, of what- 
ever kind, is incompatible with the spirit, and inimical to the object, 
of that mystical kingdom, which the Son of God has established in 
this lower world. 

If, therefore, such an ecclesiastical modification, as was wished for 
by Judge Hale and his associates, had been adopted, general pacifica- 
tion could not, even then, have been attained ; and the discovery of 
new grounds of dissent would have made the prospect more and more 
hopeless. In the mean time, the English church establishment 
would have parted with some of its most distinguishing character- 
istics; those features, in particular, which are derived from the 
ancient church, would have been, in a great measure, defaced ; and, 
of course, the principle of adhering, on all doubtful points, to the 
concurrence of christian antiquity, could have been insisted on no 
longer. 

Had the church of England thus deserted her ancient ground, 
where, we cannot but ask, should alteration have stopped? A prac- 
tice once originated, is repeated without difficulty. Can we, then, 
entertain a doubt, that the successive endeavours which have been 
used, at one time. to new modify the forms of our worship ; at 
another, to abate the strictness of our. doctrinal creed, would have 
been as successful, as, in our actual circumstances, they have proved 
abortive?) To nothing under heaven, can we so reasonably ascribe 
the defeat of al] such efforts, as to the dread of disturbing what had 
remained so long substantially unaltered. Had there been no room 
for this feeling, other considerations might not have been available, 
against the apparent plausibility of what was asked, or the persevering 
ardour of the applicants. Had the work of demolition once begun, 
its progress would have been both certain and illimitable; each suc: 
cessive change would have been the precedent for another, yet more 
substantial and vital. 

In proportion, then, as we advert to the dangers which we have 
escaped, and Jearn to appreciate the blessings thus preserved to us, 
the more clearly shall we discover, and the more gratefully acknow- 
ledge, that the defeat of Hale and his associates, in their well-meant 
but short-sighted endeavours, is chiefly to be ascribed, neither to the 
jealous churchmen, nor to the wily politicians of that day ; but to the 
overruling providence of heaven ; which, foreseeing vicissitudes beyond & 
the reach of human conjecture, was resolved to keep the Church @ 
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ES England in perfect fitness to ride out the storms, which she is destined 
| to encounter. 
. The contidence expressed in this remark is founded on occurrences 
which we all have witnessed. It is obvious, that religious bodies have 
| of later years acquired an almost unexampled activity ; and the more 
their movements are multiplied, the clearer is the expediency of 
some definite and settled guidance, which, without undue coercion 
f of mental iiberty, may assist honest inquiry, impress salutary habits, 
° and avert that mutability which cleaves more closely to abstract self- 
y direction in religion, than the shadow to the substance. 
. An established form of christianity being thus obviously desirable, 
it is natural to ifiquire by what properties it may be best fitted for its 


y purpose? And can we hesitate to pronounce, that its character 
should be such, as to satisfy unfettered reason, conciliate cultivated 
yr taste, cherish pure principle, and excite elevated feeling? If these 
° demands of advanced human nature are not met ina religious insti- 
of tution, it must eventually prove inadequate to the great leading object. 
re It may be of scme subordinate use in the general system of Providence ; 
nt but it will, evidently, more or Jess disappoint the claims, which 
I man, rising on the scale of intellect, is impelled, by his expanding 
he views and growing capacities, to,make upon that, which must ever 
d, constitute the chief treasure of his mind and heart. 
he This highest exigence, therefore, is then only adequately met, when 
no Christianity is presented in a form commensurate to the whole mind 
of man; that is, to his taste and feelings, as well as to his under- 
\d, fe Standing and conscience. If there be a want in any of these respects, 
Ce some appetite of the inner man, which can no more foregoits demand, 
20, fee than hunger or thirst can allay their own cravings, will be left without 
en its provision ; and, from this deficiency proportionate moral loss will 
at arise, both to individuals, and to society. 
ave _ With respect to individuals, the loss will be such, as not ordinarily 
ved to be supplied even by the most unfeigned religious sincerity. Per- 
ibe fectuess of effect, upon character and conduct, must still greatly de- 
had pend upon the nature of the religious system which is embraced, its 
om mode of operation, and its sufficiency of means. Each faculty must 
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be engaged and exercised, in order to its being either exalted or 
purified. If, therefore, the religion which is adopted, does not pro 
vide for every power and capacity of man, the practical result must in 
the nature of things, be proportionably defective. The faculty which 
has been left out by religion, must, in actual life, be either unnaturally 
repressed, or dangerously exercised ; if the former, natural character 
is disfigured ; if the latter, conscience is ever liable to be wounded, 
and peace of mind to be lost ; an alternative, which will be painful or 
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ow: fmm 'evolting, in proportion as the mind is susceptible, and the capacity 
eant ample. : 
) the _ AS to society also, it is evident, that where the ostensible religion 
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is, in any material respect, uncongenial to enlightened intellect, to 
improved taste, to moral or to mental sensibility, religious influence 
may be expected to decline, in exact proportion as the public mind 
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advances. Defects or incongruities, not discerned in the ment, 
twilight of society, will become both visible and repulsive, amid th 
opening beams of intellectual day. Thus, the greater and mor 
general the improvement, the weaker will be the influence of religion, 
and the fewer and. less respectable its votaries. They who hold th 
highest place on the scale of human nature, will stand slowest oy 
the scale of religion; until, at length, the efficacy of religion 
principle may be apprehended to cease, when its influences ar 
most indispensable. 

It is not necessary to illustrate these remarks by adducing in. 
stances, in which, in one repect or other, they are continually verified, 
Suffice it to ask, where on earth are ail the requisites for engaging 
higher minds so substantially afforded, as in our sober, yet dig. 
nified, our strictly reformed, but not metamorphosed or mutilated 
establishment ? 7 

Elsewhere, if the public worship of God purports to be reasonable, 
it is nox attractive; or if it aims at being attractive, it offends agains 
reason. In the former instance, it addresses the mere mind, without 
conciliating the imagination of bodily senses; in the Jaiter instance, 
it so confines itself to the imagination and bodily senses, as to neglect 
the rational mind, The attempered medium between-both extremes, 
or rather the happy combination which unites both purposes, so far a 
it yet exists, exists in the English Church alone. It exists there, not 
only because, in the crisis of reformation, it was a leading object not 
to lose the substance of ancient excellence, the elevation of ancient 
piety, or the dignity of ancient observances ; but also, because the good 
sense of modern times has felt the justness of that early discrimination, 
and to the present moment has guarded the invaluable treasure with 
uiremitting vigilance and unyielding firmness. 

We are deeply indebted to Divine Providence, for our enfran 
chisement from the fetiers of superstition, and the yoke of mental 
bondage: but we are excited to a still nore cordial gratitude, by the 
consideration, that those employed to pluck up the tares,. were not 
permitted to rootjup also the wheat with them : and every subsequent 
danger, which, from time to time, has threatened to despoil the 
Euglish Charch of one or other portion of her fair inheritance, may 
how be looked back upon with enlightened satisfaction, and exalted 
pleasure. We enjoy the inestimable result of those successive escapes: 
and our enjoyment increases in proportion as instances of religious 
vacillation multiply around us. While increasing numbers ‘ go astray 
in the wilderness,’ ou settled, unaltered, and radically primitive 
Church secures to us ‘a peaceable habitation, and quiet: resting 
piace.’ 

It,could not answer this end, merely asa national establishment. 
As swch, it might interest political men; and serve well enough fot 
those, who are satisfied to take things as they find them. But on this 

ground alone, it could not challenge examination : it could not posses 
authority over either reason or conscience. It is ihe consistency of 
our national Church with itself ; its essential sameness, (notwithstant: 
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ing circumstantial changes,) with what it was originally, and its con- 
sequent vital retention of Catholic Faith and Piety; (that Faith, 
which was ‘once delivered to the Saints,’ and that Piety, which 
‘js profitable for all things ;') it is this which constitutes the basis of 
its strength; while its exquisite accordance to full-grown human 
nature, and to advanced and enlightened society, affords an additional 
evidence of its worth, which will be felt to increase in conclusiveness, 
in proportion as our Church becomes the subject of close and philoso- 
phical reflection. 

We, evidently, are in no danger of praying to God erroneously, 
when we daily address Him in the sentiments, and even in the expres- 
sions, which have given utterance and wing tothe devotions of the 
western church, in some instances for sixteen hundred, in all leading 
instances for twelve hundred years. We cannot doubt the soundness 
of our faith, when we know it to be that, by which all the virtues of 
all the saints were sustained and cherished; by which they were raised 
above earth; and so animated with the purest and most exalted affec- 
tions, as, even in this world, to enjoy, by anticipation, the felicity 
of heaven. And lastly, we cannot but value those observances, in 
which christians of the purest times did not disdain to seek support 
for their piety : in which (most probably under apostolic sanction,) 
they merely transferred from the ancient dispensation, those circum- 
stantial aids, which, on every ground of reason, were alike applicable 
tothe new : and which, from the second century to the present hour, 
have been evincing their utility, in the alliance which they have main- 
tained between religion and natural feeling ; in the multiplied asso- 
ciations with which they have occupied and engaged the mind ; and 
inthe exterior grace, beauty, and cheerfulness, by which they have 
added to the attractiveness of divine worship, and helped to introduce 
the deepest and most beneficial impressions. 

In all these respects, we, of the church of England, are only: 
echoing the voices, repeating the movements, and tracing the foot- 
steps of the great body of the church militant, which has marched on 
before ; and has left behind it, for our guidance, a path more dis- 
cernible than the galaxy in the heavens, In this path it is, that the 
unaltered church of England, breathing forth her own authentic 
spirit, in the uniform voice of her formularies, has led all her genuine 
and faithful children; as if it had been her leading‘ ambition, (as it is, 
intrath, amongst reformed communions, her distinguishing charac« 
teristic,) to keep in view, and reduce to practice, tbat explicit, vet. 
much-forgotten oracle.—‘* Thus,” saith the Lord, ‘‘ stand ye in the 
““ ways and see, and ask for the old paths ; where is the good way ? 
“ and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 

Can it be questioned, that some distinct guidance is necessary, when 
Teligious novelties so frequently press upon our notice; and when 
‘ discord, with a thousand various mouths,” perplexes the unleatned 
christian, in proportion to his solicitade to know and embrace the 
‘ruth? Amidst the paths which open before him, and the contending - 
Calls of«« Lo, Christ is. here,” and ‘* Lo, Christ is there,” how 
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shall the honest, but untaught individual ascertain the way of safety: 
Is it the volume of Holy Scriptures, interpreted for himself by each 
private person, which shall extricate from this labyrinth? Alas! itis 
with this sacred book in their hands, that the various parties split 
from each other; and the great point in question is not, whether the 
written word of God is to be listened to; but solely, in what manner 
it isto be understood, and practically applied. 

The church of England, and she only, proposes to relieve from 
this embarrassment, without any concomitant claim of mental sub. 
jugation. She is willing to bea guide, without assuming to be, 
dictatress. Instead of pronouncing as an oracle, she deduces what js 
safest and most beneficial, from the concurrent judgment, and authen. 
ticated results, of seventeen successive centuries ; and she encourage; 
every Competent inquirer to obtain satisfaction for himself, from the 
same unvarying sources of practical information and rational convic. 
tion. 

It is too certain, that to some, the best and happiest guidance will 
appear less desirable than indefinite self-direction ; because, by too 
many, the chief good is thought to consist in an unrestrained power 
of approving, or rejecting, rather than in the practical justness of the 
the approbation, or the rejection. To others, who suppose strong 
emotion to be the only likely means of working effectually on the 
human mind, and whotherefore conclude, that edification is to be 
hoped for, only from that which terrifies, or melts, or inflames, the 
equable temperament of the established forms will naturally be less 
inviting, than the spirit-stirring exertions of Sectarian Missionaries, 
Those also, as already intimated, whoconfine the church of Christ 
to voluntary associations of a segregated few, cannot but condemna 
form of christianity, which opens its sanctuary to entire nations, 
Those, lastly, who regard God as ah inexorable Sovereign, rather 
than as a Jovjng and gracious Father, will necessarily believe, that 
the only safe rule, in matters pertaining to God, is to be found in the 
strict letter of Holy Scripture ; and will, of course, shrink back from 
all discretionary attempts, to make dévine worship pleasant, o 
attractive to natural feeling. , 

So long, therefore, as these or similar persusions have place in the 
christian world, the enlargement of our established church must 
necessarily be impeded, and its influence counteracted. But, in the 
view of unprejudiced reason, can such censures be judged to reflect 
discredit on the English church ? Without the slightest severity of 
remark of the several classes, who thus variously arraign the established 
religion, it is sufficient to ask, on what properties of our church do 
the accusations fall? Is it not on hersettled belief, her sober and 
tranquil spirit, her comprehensive benignity, ber free and filial piety! 
Shall] we wish to escape these charges? Rather, will not every 
enlightened member of our establishment say from his inmost sou! : 
be our church still thus disliked, and thus censured, rather than atta! 
popularity, by the compromise of any oné ancient tenet, or the 
rejinguishment of any one venerable observance ! 
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As the church of England is, she will be revered and loved, by the 
purest, noblest, anc most enlarged spirits. ‘Though her devotion 
may not spread like flame through a multitude, it will not fail to 
communicate itself to every susceptible heart, and to glow in every 
rightly-disposed mind ; consuming, in proportion as it prevails, all 
that defiles, debases, or contracts the inner man; and gradually 
assimilating the immortal mind to those perfected intelligences, with 
whom, if it be but fitted for their society, it is destined to live, in the 
presence of God, for ever. 

Let only thechurch of England be examined by those tests which 
obvious reason points out as the fairest and Jeast fallacious; namely, 
by the spirit in which she worships God ; by the depth, the sublimity, 


‘the moral ardour, the mental calm, the unfeigned reverence, the 


cheerful, yet hamble afhance, which altogether form the yet unri- 
valled character of her stated devotions : let her, in a word, be seen 
in that truth and simplicity, in which she presents herself to the 
Father of spirits, and searcher of hearts: and what greater blessedness 
could be conceived on this side heaven, than to breathe the spirit, to 
be imbued with the sanctity, to attain the moral liberty, to possess 
the divine tranquillity, which our inestimable formularies are ever 
bringing before us, and inviting us to pursue? Isit not, inthe most 
perfect manner possible, ‘‘ the path of the just; which is as the 
shining light ; which shineth more and more unto the perfect day ?” 
And by what other means could we proceed in this path, more 
certainly, or more successfully, than by such an application to our- 
selves, of the petitions in which we publicly join, as may, through 
that grace which isin readiness to give effect to every honest effort, 
tend, more and more, to transfuse the spirit and substance of our 
liturgy into our minds and hearts ? 

To this end, may it be the chief ambition of the ministers of our 
church adequately to unveil, and ilustrate these invaluable treasures ! 
May it, above all, be their object to feel for themselves, what they 
are appointed to communicate to others! Inaword, may the spirit 
of the liturgy live in their hearts! Our establishment, thus supported, 
thus administered, would accomplish its every purpose. Its solemn, 
yetcheerful beauty, would engage the first sensibilities of childhood : 
its gently insinuated, yet powerful discipline, would shield the purity 
of youth : its sublime morality would illuminate every path, and 
influence every movement of active life: and its tranquil spirit would 
invite declining age to seek in its soothing bosom compensation for 
the infirmities, and support under the sufferings, of sinking nature, 

We conclude with this earnest, but we trust, unpresumptuous 
anticipation, that in proportion as the human mind is understood, as 
christianity is comprehended, as the full meaning of Holy Scripture is 
developed, as the history of the church universal is weighed and 
digested, in the same proportion the church of England will be valued, 
loved, and venerated. The great charter of nature and Providence 
has established that temperaments shall survive when extremes are no 
More: opinionum commenta délet dies ; nature@ judicia confirmat. 
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Rocerson's edition of the History of the Wars, from the Frene) 
Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. With Plates, in two closely 
printed volumes. 


In the press, A Manual of Prophecy, or, A Short Comparative 
View of Prophecies contained in the Bible, and the Events by which 
they were fulfilled. By the Rev. Peter Roberts, A.M. Rector of 
Llanarmon Dyffryn Ceiriog, Vicar of Madeley, and Author of An 
Harmony of the Epistles, Letters to M. Volney, &c. 


In the press, Night-Mare Abbey. By the Author of Head-Long 
Hall. 


The Proprietors of Walkingame’s Arithmetic have nearly ready 
for publication, a Treatise on Algebra, for the Use of Schools, upon 
the plan of, and intended to follow, that popular work in the course 
of instruction. 


Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints, and those various 
and extensive derangements of the Constitution arising from 
Hepatic irregularity and obstruction ; with practical Remarks on the 
Biliary and Gastric Secretions, and upon other important points 
essential to health ; pointing out a new and successful mode of treat: 
ment, illustrated by cases, The third edition, very considerably 
enlarged. By John Faithhorn, formerly Surgeon in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 


Just published, The Classical Journal, No. XX XIII. containing 1 
Variety of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Literature. 


k* A neat Edition of the Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, 
from the Oxford Edition of Bos. Handsomely printed in one volume 
octavo, and hot-pressed. , 

*,* This edition is designed for use in churches and chapels, a 
well as the library. 


A neat edition of Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, ci: 
tical and explanatory. | 


Cicero de Amecitia et de Senectute, from the Text of Ernesti, 
with all his Notes, and citations from his Index. 


Latin Ciceron, and much original matter, critical and explanatory. 
Fourth Edition. By E. H. Barker, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
Tue continued indisposition of the gentleman who makes out tht 
Index, has prevented ussftom redeeming our promise in last month! 
Review ; but we trust we shall be able to do so in our next. 
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Wuitst our last Number was in the press, we received from 
Ireland, copies of two charges to Grand Juries, given by 
Judge Fletcher. ‘These are of sucha nature, so different in 
their complexion, and almost so contradictory in their views, 
that we cannot but bestow on each a little consideration. The 
first relates to the trial and conviction of those miscreants, 
who coolly and deliberately roasted alive the unfortunate family 
of Lynch. By means of some of the party having turned 
evidence, upwards of twenty, including the ringleaders, have 
been brought to justice. Much praise is due to the police for 
having persevered until, notwithstanding the time which had 
elapsed, the perpetrators of a crime so shocking, have been, at 
last, brought to justice. Government, indeed, seemed pledged 
so to do, because these poor creatures were thus murdered for 
having brought to justice some persons who had broken into 
the very house thus destroyed. This, then, was a most daring 
conspiracy to prevent the execution of the laws, and would 
eventually have subjected the neighbourhood to the controul of 
a ferocious banditti. It is, indeed, most melancholy to 
observe, that véry many parts of Ireland are at this moment in 
a state of disturbance, without the pretence of grievance ; 
hole districts are in a state little short of rebellion. We. 
epeat, without pretences of grievance ; for, surely, the few 
emaining restrictions on Roman Catholics cannot, however 
emotely, affect these wretches, and taxes can be slightly 
urdensome to those whose food consists of milk and potatoes. 
tmay be shewn, we grant, by tedious deduction, that if the 
axes were reduced, many of the necessary articles of life 
vould be cheaper, and, therefore, more within the reach of 
he poorest ; but we should on our part deny that such poor 
No, 239, Vol. 54, April, 1818. M 
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would ever attempt toreach them. They seem to have no relish § 
for the comforts of civilization, and we apprehend that no 
change of prices would make any change of manners. The 
strong arm of power must first subdue them into complete 
obedience ere they will be persuaded to listen to the voice of 
reason ; but that the fault lies with the inhabitants, and not 
with the laws and their execution, or the times, we have this 
proof. In some parts of Ireland, the north for instance, industry 
and good order prevail, and the people enjoy the blessings of 
civilization. There are parts where the King’s: writ can be 
executed only by an armed force, These facts are decisive on 
the point in question ; tame the savages first, and then instruet 
them. That this subject deserves the deep reflection of our 
legislators, and that many parts of Ireland, even in the neigh- 
bouthood of the metropolis, is ina state of insubordination, 
the following document will prove. 






POLICE IN IRELAND. 


There are now eight Districts of Ireland under the operation 
of the Peace Preservation and Insurrection Acts, viz. : 

In the County oF TipprraAry, the Baronies of Middle- 
third and Clanwilliam: the proclamation for the enforcement 
of the law in the former having been issued on the 6th of 
September, 1814, and in the latter on the 18th of December, 
1815. Of these Districts, Richard Wilcocks, Esq., is ‘Chie/ 
Magistrate, Richard Burbridge, Clerk, and John Kelly, Chief 
Constable. 

County of Tipperary.—The Baronies of. Kilnemanagh 
and Eliogarty; date of the proclamation, 3d May, 1815. Ma- 
gistrate, Edward Wilson, Esq.; Officers, James M‘Donogh, 
Clerk, and John Gibson, Chief Constable. 

Country oF Lourtn.---Baronies of Dundalk, Ardee, and 
Louth; date of proclamation, 12th March, 1816. Magistrate, 
Samuel Pendleton; Officers, Joseph Hannah, Clerk, and 
James Lee, Chief Constable. 

County or Ciare.---The Baronies of Clonderlaw, Ibrackan, 
Moyarta, and Bunratty ; date of proclamation for enforcing the § 
Act in the three first, 3d May, 1816; in the last, 10th June, 
1817; Magistrate, George Warburton, Esq. ; Officers, Arthu 
Miller, Clerk; Thomas Bultin, Chief Constable for Clonder- 
law, Ibrackan, and Moyarty; and James Boyd, Chief Cor 
stable for Bunratty. 
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Country oF Kitpart and Kine’s Counry.---In the 
former, the Baronies of Ophaley, Kilcullen, Conuel Carbery, 
» [y Clane, and North Naas ; and, inthe latter, the Baronies of 
t Pe Coolestown and Phillipstown; date of proclamation, 25th 
March, 1817; Magistrate, John Wills, Esg.; Officers, Arthur 
Wise, Clerk, and John Browne, Chief Constable. 

County OF DonEGAL.---Barony of Ennishowen; date sf 





























J proclamation, 29th July, 1517 ; Magistrate, Thomas D’Arcy, 
e fmEsq.; Officers, John Wright; Clerk, and Samuel Lumsden, 
n Chief Constable. 


County oF Dusuin.---The parishes of Naul, ,-Westphal- 
own, Ballymadun, Garristown, in the Barony of Balruddery, 
nd the Parish of Clonmethan, in the Barony of Nethercross ; 
date of proclamation, March 7, 1818. 

The customary expenses of a Police Establishment under 
hese Acts, is £4,000 a-year. It consists generally of the 
fagistrate, Clerk, YUhief Constable, and fifty Deputy Con- 
tables; and the emoluments are generally the following :--- 


Chief Magistrate, salary, £700 per annum ; 

tent, £200; horses, £98 17s. ld.; fuel 

and candles, £40; taxes, £25 13s. i0jd. -_ 

carriage hire, &c. £20. eee we £1084 12 114 
Clerk, salary, £150 per annum; rent, £25, 175 0 0O 
Chief Constable, do. do. Fit hei “175 0 0 
Deputy Constables, 50 per aunum, ex- 

clusive of rent and clothing; salaries 

and lodgings of fifty Constables, 1695 O 0 


These are the emoluments of the Middle thi i Police; and, 
i respect to emoluments, all establishments »"e nearly on a 
milar footing. Besides these expenses ther? are incidents 
d the forage of horses, and clothing to be pr ‘ided for. The 
fiddlethird clothing and forage for the year end*ig the 31st of 
ecember, 1817, cost above 1,700. 

Amount of salaries, allowance, rents, taxes, costs, charges, 


and fled expenses, which have been incurred in the Baronies under 

¢ Peace Preservation Bill, commencing on the Ist of January, 
kan, fap“, and ending on the: 31st of December, 1817, inclusive ; 
, the dered to be printed by tke, House of Commons. | 

- rel ) 

he Baronies in the County of C lare.sssesaseeavt 7,573 8 62 
\der- Kildare,..esecees 4,697 5 §4 
Con- Cavan, sscosccee 1,039 O 1 


Donegal, ...... 1,889 2 6 
‘ “Louth, eevvecerve 5,029 4 0 
M 2 
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| Limerick March, 14. 
We did hope that our columns would not, for a length of 
time, have again the disgusting task of communicating an ad- 
ditional outrage in this county: but, unfortunately, we were 
mistaken, and have now to mention, that the bodies of John 
Dillane, a respectable farmer, his sister, the widow Costelloe, 
and her daughter, were found murdered on the lands of Knock- 
fenish, barony of Upper Connelloe, in this county, on Monday 
last. It appears that these unfortunate persons were at the 
market of Newcastle, on Saturday se’nnight, and after dis. 
posing of some pigs, were returning home, waylaid and mur. 
dered; and from that time, though diligent search was made, 
no clue could possibly be had to ascertain their fate, until 
Monday last, when they were found as thus described, in an 
unfrequented part of a mountain road. It is clear that rob- 
bery was not the object of the murderers, as all the money 
which the deceased persons received at the market was found 
on them. The motive of so dreadful an outrage can only be 
ascribed to revenge, as it is said the widow Costelloe, at our 
last Assizes, very properly prosecuted two persons for covw- 
stealing, wio were convicted. 


But we trust that the exemplary severity inflicted on thes 
incendiaries will have its due effect. Indeed, we think it wil 
make the deeper impression, from its taking place sometime 
after the perpetration of the crime. When men find tha 
neither oaths of secrecy, however solemnly taken, nor length 
of time, will ensure their escape from the just vengeance 
the Iaw, they will probably be deterred from incurring. that 
vengeance. And if government should makeit a rule neverte 
pardon a culprit, who contrives for a long interval to escape 
apprehension, the guilty wil! be either continually punished 
by being kept in a state of unceasing suspense, or driven frol 
a country whose laws they choose to disobey. 

Our teaders will recollect that when we.brought this subject 
before them, we insisted that the Romish Priesthood mig 
have either prevented the crime, or brought its perpetrators 
justice, had they not so irrationaljpjand superstitiously co 
sidered themselves in all cases boun jyto secrecy by the seal (i 
confession. ‘That they do conte ..: themselves so bout 
even if the most horrid plot be revealed to them, appears fot 
Dr. Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests, where he allo® 
that Catesby revealed the gunpowder treason to Father Garnet 
who, we are to believe, earnestly dissuaded him from 
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Sut took no measures which might have rendered the desigu 
completely abortive, without exposing his penitent. And that 
such a deed was Confessed to no Priest, either before or after 
perpetration, is an assertion which no one will for a moment 
admit, who is inthe Jeast acquainted with the superstitious 
subjection of the laity in Ireland. (For instance the instan- 
taneous dissolution of the turbulent Board.) Besides, it came 
out on the trial, that no less a number than one hundred 
individuals were engaged, that they met ata chapel. By the 
bye, chapels in both Islands seem to be peculiarly selected for 
plots and treason, and that the chapel clerk was their leader. 


If it be argued, that as some of these villains attempted to 


murder the Priest who attended them after conviction, it is not 

robable such would have confessed before, the argument 
would be conclusive as to those few hardened wretches. Surely 
it would not hold good as to the one hundred. Is it possible to 
suppose that ef such a number breught up with the most fearful 
ave of their Priest, and trained from childhood te habits of 
confession, not one had a qualm of conscience? Besides, 
they were not about tomurder a family of heretics, which 
their scriptures, (N. B. not Holy Scriptuves,) inform them 
are fair game, provided it may be done without danger; but 
these were all brother Catholics, so that if such a numerous 
party were actually thus hardened, it would, at least, prove 
the dreadful depravity existing among the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, certainly beyond all supposition ; but it cannot ; be bad 
as they reaily are, they are not so badas this. ‘They have 
consciences like other men, only they have means of soothing 
those consciences, which are assuredly incompatible with legal 
obedience and regular government. 

From these, and similar considerations, we were ourselves 
led to conclude that the Romish Priesthood could not be 
ignorant of the perpetrators of this atrocious deed. The same 
conclusion appears to have been drawn by Judge Fletcher, who 
has hitherto been Considered peculiarly favourable to the 
Roman Catholics. We give the substance of his charge at 
Louth Assizes, whieh details his reasons, and we are persuaded 
every anprejudiced person, tolerably acquainted with the circum- 
Stances of the case, will unite in opinion with the Judge and 
ourselves, ‘This charge, as might be expected, has produced 
much discussion in Ireland. The Peopish press groans with 
declamations on the subject, insisting on the improbability of 
any such disclosure haviug been made, and declaiming on the 
virtues of the Priesthood. Some newspapers in Ireland, edited 
by Protestants, also diselaim any idea of imputing to the Priest- 
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hood such dangerous conduct. But surrounded as ate our 
brethren there by men familiar with murder, who are capable 
of collecting by hundreds to burn alive eight or ten persons, 
women and infants, because two of the family had given 
evidence in a court of justice against housebreakers ; we must 
not expect too much of human nature, we must permit them 
to soothe as far as may be. It does not appear, however, 
that the Popish Priests of the neighbourhood have attempted 
any public vindication of themselves ; yet let them be assured 
that none consider impossible their concealment of the crime. 
How many assasinations and plots for assassination have been 
revealed to confessoys and concealed? Henry IV. of France 
alone was the object of several, by one of which he fell at last, 
while judicial proof remains that his intended murder was, at 
least, known to sume Priests. Nor are we at this time to 
dishelieve facts long ago established on the daring assertion of 
a modern partizan. We cannot be persuaded that any persons, 
especially Papists, could be induced to forfeit their own lives 
for the strange purpose of bringing any order of Priests into 
discredit. Andif none of the hundred who assembled at the 
call of the clerk in the chapel, neither before nor after the 
murder, confessed themselves, revealing their guilt, it is a 
case singular in itself; a phenomenon surely incredible. 
Another charge delivered by the same Judge at Armagh has 
been the subject of almost equal controversy, and of more 
mischief. Here his Lordship certainly shewed a great want of 
discretion, for we acquit him of any malice prepense. In 
congratulating the County on their peaceable habits, he was 
imprudent enough to descant on the causes of their former 
disturbances. Hence there arose naturally enough among the 
hearers disputes as to the accuracy of his representations, and 
disputes in Ireland generally end in riots. We have before 
us an Address to his Lordship on the subject, which we must 
reserve for another Number, having a press of matter at 
present. For we have to announce tothe public that some 


_ time in February last, expired without a groan, the Christian 


Philosopher, at the house of Messrs. Keating and Co. Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. It ‘is supposed that his death was 
‘owing to having drank some Rhemish wine, so old, and of so 
violent a strength, as frequently, it is said, to have caused 
effusion of blood. Our readers will lament the loss of their 
old acquaintance, whose mildness of manners shewed the 
impression made by keeping good company. When contrasted 
with those of ,the survivor, they afforded a fair specimen of the 
party with which each acted. The Drawcansir is evidently a 
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tool of the Jesuits, a puppet whom they will play off so long 
as it suits their purpose, and then he will be disavowed, or 
laidaside. The wily disposition of this Order—their unceasing 
activity—the facility with which they avail themselves of any 
means to attain their ends—should place Protestants on their 
guard against their re-establishment in these countries. 
Surely it would be no breach ef toleration to inform the Roman 
Catholics, that the Jesuits having so manifestly been proved a 
dangerous and intriguing Order, by themselves must be 
excluded, leaving them at liberty to employ those Orders, whose 
spiritual assistance has been found sufficient for the last one 
hundred years. We, therefore, request peculiar attention to 
the following document. 





THE JESUITS’ MEMORIAL FOR THE INT#NDED 
REFORMATION OF ENGLAND, UNDER THEIR 
FIRST POPISH PRINCE, PUBLISHED FROM THE 
COPY THAT WAS PRESENTED TO KING JAMES 
THE SECOND, WITH ANIMADVERSIONS, BY 
THE REV. EDWARD GEE, CHAPLAIN IN ORDI- 
NARY TO THEIR MAJESTIES KING WILLIAM 
THE THIRD AND QUEEN MARY. 7 


Amoncst the events of the last few years, calculated to excite 
the vigilanee of the Protestants of these countries, against 
Popish intrigues and artifices, the Restoration of the Jesuits, 
is, perhaps, the most-important. When we reflect on the 
circumstances under which this dangerous Order was put 
down, we feel astonished that Europe should have submitted 
patiently to their revival. Since, however, they have been 
restored, nay, established in EnGtanp, we shali cail the 
attention of our Protestant countrymen to the principles and. 
practices of the Order which has been introduced amongst us. 
The remarkable work, whose title forms the head of this 
article, furnishes important instruction on those points. The 
copy from whence it was published, was found in the closet of 
James the Second. The Bishop of St. Asaph, Almoner to 
King William and Queen Mary, delivered the copy to the 
Rev. Docter Gee, Chaplain in Ordinary to their Majesties, in 
order that a new edition of it should be published for the: 
| information of the people of England. The original Memorial 
was written by the Jesuit Father Parsons, about the year 1596, 
Some years after his escape from England, whither he had 
seturned with Father Campian, on a mission of treason and 
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rebellion. ‘The Jesuit Cumpian was taken, tried, and hanged: 
the Jesuit Parsons escaped the hands of justice, and having 
fled back to the Continent, pursued the occupations of his 
Order 

We shall now present to our readers some extracts from the 
Mermortal, which was a principal fruit of his studies: premising, 
that : scarcely one amongst the whole fraternity of Jesuits, pas- 
sesse:| greater weight than Father Parsons : that the high esti- 
mat.oa in which his Memomal was held by his Order, was 
sutiiciently proved by their presenting it to King James the 
Second, and that the dangerous principles it avows, are pre- 
cisely those which the latest publications of highest authority 
in the church of Rome now openly inculcate. ) 

The extracts shall be given from Doctor Gee’s edition, 1690, 
and some of his Observations added. Any comments from us 
would be unnecessary. 

“© If ever nation under heaven were bound to shew them- 
selves grateful to Almighty Gud, and to turn heartily and zea- 
Jously unto Him, and to seek his highest glory, by a perfect 
Reformation of their country, when his Divine Majesty shall 
open the way, it is the ENGxLisa NATION, for the reasons fol- 
TOWING cco coe coe cee veo cee. cee veo ‘Wedo both 
see aud feel the inestimable damages that ensued to our 
Commonwealth, and to all Christendom besides, for that this 
perfect Reformation was not made in Queen Mary’s time. All 
wise and good men attribute the loss of religion again in our 
country to this error and ingratitude towards Almighty God ; 
which, that it may nat happe n any more, et ne postrema fi fiant 
pejora prioribis, most careful di ligence is to be used by all, 
whensoever the mercy of God shall offer occasion* the second 
time, that the former error “be well amended. 

“« It seemeth that as Almighty God, in his justice, has used 





——_ -— + —_- - 





* «© This passage ought not only to be a warning to our Protestant 
nation, to provide by all ways lawful, to keep Po: pery from gaining 
strength or power amon gst us, but to be the occasion of many hearty 
thank: sgivings to Ged, for .aying delivered us out of the hands and 
danger ot Jevuit Reformers, Shove iury, we see, must not stop, until 
we are clear rooted out, or to speak more properly in the Jesuits’ own 
dialect, until we are burnt up. Whocan, without horror, read this 
Jesuits’ complaint of the imperfect reformation, and the great coldness 
and lukewarmness, in Queen Mary’s restorers of Popery, and recollect 
what numbers of innocent Protestants, old and young, men and 
women, clergy and Jauity, were burnt at stakes throughout the nation, 
during that short but bivody reign ?” 
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England for a scourge to the other countries round about it, 
both for the infecting them with heresy, as also by afflicting 
them with the sword, sedition, end other infestations ; so 
again, In his mercy, He meaneth to help and comfort them by 
means of England once reduced,” 

* To the end that this holy intention of our Saviour be not 
letted by us, and England may be a light and a lantern to 
other nations near unto it, the Reformation-must needs, in 
reason, be made first very exact and exemplar in England 
itself.” 

“ The facility and commodity that there is and will be in 
England, to make this. perfect Reformation, whenever God 
shall reduce that country, doth greatly conjure and oblige us to 
the same,” &c. &c. &e. 

‘* For our more encouragement hereunto, it seemeth that 
the sweet and high Providence of Almighty God hath not been 
small, in conserving and holding together a good portion of 
the material part of the old English Catholic church, above all 
other nations that have been overrun with heresy; for that we 
have yet on foot many principal monuments that are destroyed 
in other countries, as namely, we have our cathedral churches 
and Bishoprics yet standing, our deanries, canonries, arch- 
deaconries, and other benefices not destroyed; our colleges 
and universities whole; so that there wanteth nothing, but a 
new form to give them life and spirit, by putting good and 
virtuous men* into them, which is a great advantage before 
other kingdoms where all is ruined and desolate, and none or 
little means left, by reason of poverty, to raise them up or 
repair them again, but in many years, and with repugnance of 
many potent persons therein, for their particular interest : 
whereas, in England, there are and will be less resistance, 
more easy and abundant means to restore and amend all that 
is wanting, without overburthering of any man, by the means 
that after shall be declared, which is a very great and impor- 
tant point, and a token of God’s sweet disposition for this 
effect, and to encourage every true Catholic man to concur 
the more willingly to the work, and to help wherein he may, 
to this holy and perfect Reformation.” 


Observations of Dr. Gee. 


* This Memorial is a plain instance to the world of what 
they have always charged the Order of the Jesuits with; that 
they were greater dealers in politics than in divinity: and this 


——_ 





* Meaning zealous Papists. 
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Memorial is as clear a proof of the Jesuit; being as great 
bunglers at politics, as ever any that pretended to them. 
Notwithstanding the author hereof (Father Parsons) was one 
of the most subtle men the Jesuits ever had; and not only by 
his being born and having lived long in his native country ; 
but by the experience and observations which his converse and 
familiar access to the greatest men in foreign countries did 
afford him, might be supposed to have studied and understood 
the genius and temper of the people of England: yet he 
appears to have been out in his measures. He considers 
things as most easy for his expected Popish Prince to accom- 
plish, which reason would have told him, as experience has 
since told his brethren, are insuperable difficulties: and his 
cruel and barbarous advices throughout this Memorial are so 
contrary to the temper of the honest Englishman, as if the 
design of the Memorial had been more to shew the politics and 
the spirit of the Jesuits’ Order, than to convert England to 


Popery.” 
CHAPTER III. 


“ How this Reformation, (viz. A PERFECT ONE,) may best 
be procured,” &c. &c. 


“ For that the grace and good motion to take in hand and to 
go through with so great a work as this desired Reformation, 
must come from heaven: therefore, the first sure step unto it 
must be by the true reconciliation of the realm unto God(c) 
and his church: and as the first of these two proceedeth, so 
will the second : and for that the first was huddled up in Queen 
Mary’s days, (Imean the reconciliation,) by a certain general 
absolution only, without due search and consideration of what 
had been committed, or what satisfaction was tobe made to 
God and man; so was the other shuffled up with like negligence, 
and only the external part was plastered without remedying the 
root, the renewing the spirit, which should have been the 
sround of alls; many Priests, that had fallen and married in 
King Edward’s days, were admitted, presently admitted to the 
altar, without other satisfaction than to send their concubines 
out of men’s sight; and of some it is thought, they did not so 
much as confess themselves before they said Mass again. 
Others that bad preached against Catholics, were admitted 
presently to preach for them ; and others that had been visitors 
and commissioners against us, were made commissioners against 
the Protestants .... 2. eee . eee eee «eee «= 0. aS the matter 
went as a st.ge-play, where men do change their persons and 
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arts, without changing their minds or affection. Many, or 
rather all that had Abbey-lands, the good Queen Mary herself, 
and some, very few others excepted, remained with the same as 
with a prey well gotten, and he that was most scrupulcus 
would but send for a Bull of Toleration to Rome upon false 
information, to the end that he might not be troubled; and 
with this he thought himself safe in conscience, and bound to 
no more; yea, he was taken for a great Catholic, that would 
so much as ask fora Bull. Matters passing in this manner, 
who will wonder that the benefit of religion remained so little a 
while, or that the second scourge of heresy hath been so sharp 
and heavy since, as we have proved?” &c.. &c, &c. 


Observations of Dr. Gee. 


(c) “ There is not only here, but in several other places, an 
appearance of zeal for piety and the honour of God in this 
Jesuit ; but that it is no more than a bare appearance, without 
any thing of the substance of godliness, will be more plain 
to him that will read the Memorial throughout. This is not 
merely my conjecture; but the opinion ‘of ¢everal writers of 
their own church of Rome, who look upon the Jesuits generally, 
as the greatest dissemblers and hypocrites upon the face of 
the earth; hat the obtaining more wealth to their Order is all 
the godliness thev.have ; and, therefore, when they meet with 
a Jesuit talking about piety or the glory of God, they treat 
him with derision, as knowing that true religion i is the least 
part of that Society’s business, and that the piety they make 
shew of in their writings, fs only for a cover to their politic 
designs, and like true Pharisees, to devour and eat up silly 
recusants’ estates. and to ruin others in order to make their 
Society rich and splendid,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ How all sorts of people, to-wit Catholics, Schismatics, and 
Heretics, may be dealt withal, at the next change of religion.” 


“ After union and good disposition of mind in all, anda 
hearty reconciliation of Almighty God, will be necessary a 
sweet, pious, and prudent manner of dealing and proceeding, 
as well with Catholics as Schismatics, Protestants and perse- 
cutors. As for known Catholics, whicl: have been constant, 
and borne the brunt in time of persecution, though for their 
own parts they ought to follow the most holy and secure 
council of our Saviour, * when ye shall have done all, say we are 
unprofitable servants,’ &c. Nothing presuming or vaunting 
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over others, but expecting their reward with humility at God’s 
hands; yet it isevident that in all reason and justice, and law 
of gratitude, they are to be used and employed by the common- 
wealth in all principal charges, rooms, and offices, with special 
confidence, every man according to his known zeal, ability, and 
talent for the same, and according to the measure of his 
suffering for God’s cause, by which means both they and others 
shall be animated and comforted, and the state of religion much 
more assured, than if for particular favours, kindred, bribes, 
interest, any be preferred, or such as are not known to have a 
zeal in God’s affairs, as in the late Queen Mary’s time, in many 
places was seen, to the grief and discouragement of many, 
and to the infinite danger of the realm, as after well appeared. 

‘*¢ As for Schismatics, or close or weak Catholics, that have 
fallen, denied, or dissembled their religion ; if they have done 
itof frailty, and have not been persecutors, the more compas- 
sion Is to be had of their estate, and the more sweetness to be 
used in restoring them to the unity of God’s church again: 
but yet how far ti 'y are to be used in matters of the commonwealth, 
especially at the beginning, aud in rooms where their weakness 
and inconstance may bein danger, the law of godly wisdom 
must determine,” &c. &c. 6d ee eee cee nee tee tes 
cos ee eee eee eee «= «~ ASS for enemies, or obstinate heretics, 
whether they be of malice or of ignorance, another course 
seemeth to be taken for their reduction and satisfaction, which 
is to endeavour by all ways to convince them (if it be possible) 
of their errors, and this by reason and sweet means, as far as 
may be, whereof I shall touch some particulars in this place. 
First of all; perchance it would be good, considering the 
present state of the realm, and how generally and deeply it is 
and has been plunged in all kinds of heresies, not to press any 
inan’s conscience, at the begining, for matters of religion, 


for some few years,(g) to the end that every man may more 


boldly and confidently utter his wounds, and so be cured thereof, 
which otherwise he would cover; deny, or dissemble to his 
greater hurt, and more dangerous corruption of the whole body : 

bat yet it may be pr ovided jointly, that thes toleration be only 
with such as. live quietly, and are desirous to be informed of 
the truth, and do not teach and preach, or seek to infect others,” 

Re. Ke. oe wee eee «6 <D give notice that my meaning is 
not any way to persuade hereby, that liberty of religion, to 
live how a man will, should be permitted to any person In any 
christian commouwealth, for any cause or respect whatsoever ; 
vom which fam so far off iv my judgment and affection, as I 
think mo one thing to be so dangerous, dishonourable, or more 
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offensive to Almighty God, in the world, than that any prince 
should permit the Ark of Jsrael and Dagon, God and the Devil, 
to stand and be honoured together within his realm or country. 
But that which I talk of is a certain connivance or toleration of 
magistrates, only for a certain time to be limited, and with 
particular conditions and exceptions, that no meetings,* 
assemblies, preaching, or perverting of others be used; but 
that such as be quiet and modest people, and have never heard 
perhaps the grounds of Catholic religion, may use the freedom 
of their consciences, to ask, learn, and to be instructed, for 
the space prescribed, without danger of the law or of any 
inquiry to be made upon them, to inform themselves of the 
truth.” 

The Jesuit proceeds to state a plan for public disputations, 
in order to inform such persons of ‘ the truth.” 

‘* And thus much for gaining those that have been deceived 
by error, and are of a good nature, and think they do well, 
and do hold a desire to know the truth, and follow the same ; 
but for others, that be either wilful apostates, or malicious 
persecutors, or obstinate perverters of others; how they may be 
dealt withal, it belongs not toa man of my vocation to suggest, 
but rather to commend their state to Almighty God, and their 
treatment to the wisdom of such as shail be in authority in 
the commonwealth, at that day ; admonishing them only,. that 
as Gop doth not govern the whole monarchy but by rewards and 
chastisements ; and that as Hx hath hada sweet hand to cherish 
the well affected, so hath Hx a strong arm to bind the boister- 
ous, stubborn, and rebellious; even so, the very like and 
same must be the proceeding of a perfect Catholic prince and 
commonwealth ; and the nearer it goes to the imitation of 
God’s government, in this and all other points, the better, 
and more exact, and more durable itis, and will be ever.” 


Observations of Dr. Gee. 


(gz) * The perusal of this part of this chapter, T cannot 
but recommend to all those Dissenters in England, that did in 
the late reign not only accept of the declaration for liberty of 
conscience, but give the King (James If.) such extravagant 
thanks for it. They must not deny that they were warned of 
the snare, and that all the kindness shewed them was but 


ee 





* According to this precept of the Jesuits, King James the 
Second’s Governor of Dublin, forbad more than five Protestants from 
meeting together, even in churches, on pain of death. (See the 
Histories of Ireland ) . 
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forced, and would ina little time have proved their ruin, af 
well asthe ruin of the church of England, which was too 
wise to be tricked by the Jesuitical arts of that court,” &c. &¢,/ 


CHAPTER V. 


« The forwardness that ought to be in all, for the restitution 
of ecclesiastical lands and livings, and with what facility and 
ease it may be done.” ° 


‘© Among other good dispositions of minds, and effects of 
a true and sincere reconciliation with Almighty God, one 
principal ought to be, at the time that his Divine Majesty shalt 
shew mercy unto ‘England, that every one should have a 
special care and fervent desire, to clear his conscience well 
and sufficiently about Abbey-lands, and ecclesiastical livings, 
which himself or his ancestors, by any pretence of title what- 
soever, shall have invaded, or detained, ... ese ses oes 
I take tiis to he the most principal leaven, that distained and 
distempered the other actions of our Catholic realm at the 
last change, (viz. under Queen Mary,) and offended the eyes 
of our just God most highly, that they took no sound order at 
all for any reasonable satisfaction in this great affair of reste- 
tution to be made to God and his church. 1.2 soe wie oes 
coe cee te cee ee cee «See ~~ Neither is it sufficient for 
the security of any careful man’s conscience, to say, that the 
See Apostolic has tolerated these things in Queen Mary’s time ; 
for it is well known how matters wentthen, and how the See 
Apostolic, like a prudent and pious mother, was content to take 
of her children what she could get, rather than lose all: so 
that the toleration then used, (as in truth it may be said,) was 
upon constraint, and fear of farther inconveniences to follow, 
if the matter should have been greatly urged at that time,” 
Bee. &e. KC. ose wee wee eee wee |S «It is to be noted that 
these lands entirely restored 0 ... eo e to the end 
they may be employed to the greatest glory of God, and public 
profit of the realm, were not to be turned presently and at the 
first to any particular owner(h) that would challenge or lay 
claim to the same,” &c. &c. 


Observations of Dr. Gee. 


(h) * After the Jesuit has contended so earnestly in the 
first part of this chapter, for restitution of Abbey-lands, upon 
reasons of conscience, one cannot but wonder that he should 
not be for restoring them to their primitive owners ; which, 
lam sure, conscience and justice duas much exact, as the 
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restitution of them at all. The plain andtrue reason of it is 
this—the Jesuits being an upstart Order, since the suppression 
of Monasteries by. King Henry the Eighth, none of those 
Abbey-lands did belong to them, nor could be restored to them ; 
and to have them all given up tothe Benedictines and the 
other old Orders, a Jesuit could never bear. ‘Therefore, he is. 
for having them all sequestered into ‘one common stock, for 
six or seven years, in which time no question need be made, 
but that the Jesuits would have run down all the old Orders as 
useless to England, and would have swallowed the whole morsel 
of Abbey-lands themselves.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Of a couNCIL of REFORMATION to be ordained, and wherein 
they are principally to be occupied.” 


‘ For the execution of all these notes and advertisements, 
that here are set down about the reformation of England, 
nothing will be of so much moment, as to have certain prudent 
and zealous men put in authority by the Prince and Parliament 
and Pope’s Holiness, to attend principally and as it were only 
to this affair, and to be bound to give a continual account what 
they doin the same. And for that the name of Inquisition: may 
be somewhat odious and offensive at the beginning, perhaps it 
would be amiss to name these men a council of reformation,”’* 
Gc, GC. ces ccc 0s’ coe coe ‘ccs. coo “© Ut were also:to 
be considered whether some new Military Order of Knights 
were to be created in our realm, for exercise and help of our 
young gentlemen and nobility, as in other countries we see 
it. And as for England, in times past it had only the Order 
of St. John of Malta, wherein now, perhaps, there may be some 
difficulties at first, for that we have no Knights left of our 
nation in that Order, to train the rest; and to begin itonly 
with strangers may seem hard: 

“ And secondly for that although their Institute be good 
| and holy to fight against the Turk and other infidels, yet is Malta 
far off, and these ages have brought forth many more infidels 
and enemies near home, to wit heretics .2. se. soe one oes 
Wherefore, some are of opinion, that it were good that other 
in place of this of Blalta; or besides this, some other new 
Order were erected also in our country of religious Knights, 
and that their rule might be to fight against heretics, in what- 


~)—ee. 





- Dal 


* James the Second may have taken the idea of his Court of 
Ecclesiastical Commission from this part of the Jesuits’ Memorial. 
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soever country they should be employed. And when heresies 
should fail, that they should then keep our seas of England 
from pirates, and our land from public theft, like dew holy 
Hermandad in Spain. This Order of new English Knights 
might quickly be made avery flourishing Order, being per- 
mitted also to marry, and they might take the name and pro- 
tection of some holy King of England, or of all the holy 
Kings jointly, or of St. George ; ‘all which I leave to the 
consideration of this council to deal therein, with the Prince 


and Parliament.’’ 


Observations of Dr Gee. 


“In this chapter, the Jesuit treats of his council of reformation. 
He had had great reason to avoid giving it the name of the holy 
council of Inquisition, since how fondsoever Portugal or Spain 
may be of an Inquisition, it is odious to England, and aoudedi, 
and ought to be so to all Christians ; there being nothing more 
barbarous, nor more diametrically contrary to the religion of 
our blessed Lord Jesus Christ, than the Popish Inquisitions. 
But this would have been very slender comfort to us in England, 
since it seems we were to have had the thing without the name, 
for the use the Jesuit would have had the young Popish gentry 
put to, in this chapter, is to have them listed into a fraternity, 
the business of which was to have been very honourable to 
them; to wit, to go dragooning about the nation, and to have 
hunted down the Protestants, (whom he calls heretics,) like 
wild beasts ; and when they had thus cbristianly rooted out all 
Protestants ; then, forsooth, these valiant Knights were to have 
been sent abroad to purge the world of heresy ; and after all, 
our seas of pirates, and the land of thieves; which, if they 
had done, Iam sure England would have been rid of the 
Jesuits as well as of Protestants. 

“ Nor is the Jesuit content with this ; for after a few years, 
England was to have name and thing: "for when his council 
resign their authority, he makes it necessary (in his ninth 
chapter,) that they should leave some good and sound manner 
of Inquisition established for the conservation of that which 
they had planted. And, indeed, the Jesuit is in the right of 
it, that a sound manner, ‘by which I know that he means a most 
severe and bloody manner,) of Inquisition is absolutely neces- 
sary for planting or preserving such an absurd and ridiculous 
religion as Popery in England.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


“© Of the Parliament of England, and. what were to be consi- 
dered or reformed, about the same, or by the same.” 


* The second decree should be, that every man be sworn to 
defend the Catholic Roman faith; and, moreover, that it be 
made treason for ever, for any man to propose any thing for 
change thereof, or for the introduction of heresy,” &c. &c. 
(New laws to be made) “to abrogate and revoke all laws, 
whatsoever have been made at any time, or by any Prince or 
Parliament, directly or indirectly in prejudice of the Catholic 
Roman religion ; and to restore and put in full authority again 
all laws that ever were in use in England in favour of the same, 
and against heresies and heretics, &c. &c.” 


Observations of Dr. Gee. 


“In the late Popish reign (of James the II.) every one 
remembers what abundance of pains was taken to ridicule the 
Penal Laws and Test, but especially the Test; for decrying 
which all mouths were opened, all pensemployed ... 2... oss 
And yet we see that how abominable soever a Test wasia 
favour of the church of England, the Jesuit is for having one, 
and that nobody be admitted to a suffrage in Parliament, until 
he hath taken a swearing Test for Popery. And just so it is 
with Penal laws, though those made against Papists, (which, 
by the bye, were not made against their persuasion in religion, 
but against the treasons and plots, which, as Papists, they 
were ever running into,) be abominable, yet against heretics 
they are absolutely necessary. When] first read this chapter, 
I could not but wonder at the impudence of the Romish Priests 
in the late reign, that made such tragical exclamations against 
Penal Laws, but especially of the Jesuits, who having this 
Memorial in their hands, and admired by them, should exclaim 
against sanguinary laws, when yet they were resolved, as soon 
as they could get a Popish Parliament, to have all the laws 
that were ever made against heretics, those for burning them at 
the stake’s end putin full authority. God hath delivered us 
out of the hands of such abominable and bloody hypocrites, 
and may He ever preserve us from them, who gave good words 
to the Protestant Dissenters that would be cajoled by them, 
with their mouths, while they had destruction and ruin in their 
hearts against all Protestants whatsoever. 

“‘ And atthe same rate were too many Dissenters gulled 
about the promised liberty of conscience, that was to be established 

No, 239, Vol. 54, April, 1818. N 
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in Parliament, and made as firm as Magna Charta  ... ess 
but now we see in the Memorial found in the late King’s closet, 
what it was that was to be so firmly established ; we find that 
immediately it was to have been made treason for ever, for any 
man to propose any change of Popery in England.” 

Here we close our extracts from this instructive document; 
again reminding our readers, that the intolerant and persecuting 
principles which it discloses, are now openly avowed* by the 
highest Popish authorities in these countries, who yet demand 
political power in the name of toleration and liberty; and that 
the dangerous Order ae ats, whose views and practices it 
exemplifies, are now established and spreading amongst us. 





JUDGE FLETCHER’S ADDRESS TO THE GRAND 
JURY. 


Tue Address of Mr. Justice FrercuEer to the hardened 
criminals, on whom it became his duty to pass sentence at 
Dundalk, is an extremely important document ; and should, 
or, at least, that portion of it which bears upon the horrible 
system of fraternization that led to their guilt, be generally 
disseminated. If the Learned Judge has pronounced justly 
on the influence which the Roman Catholic clergy possess over 
the humbler classes of the people, and has taken a right view 
of the duties which their sacred functions have imposed upon 
them, (and we believe few will be foundto doubt that he has 
done both,) that body is called upon to pursue a more useful 
course in society, than it would seem they have done in. those 
districts, where the abominable project of burning Wildgoose 
Lodge, and all its inmates, was organized. There are very 
many instances on record, where the clergymen of the Romar 
Catholic church have acted as became good citizens of the 
state, and with moral and religious energy, for the prevention 
of crime—or for its punishment, when committed; but, it 
appears, from what the learned authority in question has 
advanced, that much more is required from them, than partial 
examples of a determination to support the laws, and to main- 
tain the peace of the country—and, we trust, that he has_ not 
invoked them in vain, to do allthe good they are capable of, 


—— 





* See particularly the Rhemish Notes Jately re-published and sane- 
tioned. 
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as men of enlightened minds, and ministers of the Christian 
religion. We give a part of this Address, especially applicable 
to the purpose we point out, in a more correct form than it has 
appeared in the proceedings arising out of the trials for the 
burning of Wildgoose Lodge; and we are most anxious to 
impress upon our countrymen of an humble condition, and who 
are most exposed to the snares which are laid by villainy to 
corrupt and debauch their morals, and to lead them to the 
perpetration of crimes of a terrible magnitude—to rebellion 
against the law, and all who are in the administration of t— 
the concluding words of the Learned Judge Fiercuer, on 
this important occasion :— 

‘* And what are the laws they labour to subvert? I know 
something of the laws of other countries, and I have grown 
old in the study, the practice, and the administration of the 
laws of this—and J tell you all, there is not a country upon earth, 
whose criminal code is founded upon principles so humane and so 
benevolent—there is no country upon earth hut this, where the 
FIRST DUTY OF THE JUDGE IS TO ACT AS COUNSEL FOR THE 


49>) 


PRISONERS : 


Correct Abstract of the Charge of Mr. Justice Fietcner, on 
the conviction of the persons charged with the burning of Wild- 
goose Lodge. 


“ Twill take this opportunity of making some observations 
on facts that have come out on these trials ; they do not actually 
bear on THIS case, nor are they intended for the particular 
observation of the Jury. J address them to all who hear me, 
and especially for the consideration of all those of the Catholic 
religion whoare now in this Court. I particularly allude to 
the conduct of the Catholic clergy. If the Priests of this and 
the neighbouring Counties, where this horrible conspiracy was 
hatched and formed—possessing, as they do, and as every body 
knows they do, the most unbounded influence, and means of 
information respecting the conduct of their several congre- 
gations—had done their duty, it is impossible such a conspiracy 
could have existed, without coming to their knowledge. 

‘* The prisoners already convicted of these diabolical murders, 
(am saying nothing as to those now at the bar,) after the most 
serious consideration of their cases, and the solemn verdict of 
a Jury, with a hardihood of guilt, which, long as my experience 
as a Barrister and as a Judge has been, I never saw paralleled, 
have flown in the face of their God, and by a declaration of 


their innocence, attempted to disprove that guilt, of which no 
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man, endowed with the smallest portion of reason, could, for 
a moment, entertain a doubt. Canit be supposed that men 
in their situation, who must, within a few hours, appear in 
the presence of that Judge, to whom not only their actions, 
but their thoughts are known, if they were influenced bya 
proper sense of their religion, or if they were instructed in any, 
the smallest particle of religious duty, would have obstinately 
and impudently persisted in such a declaration, and gone out 
of this world witha lie in their mouths? I say, if the Priests of 
this, and of the neighbouring Counties, had properly exerted 
that influence which the rituals of their church give them, 
not only over the actions, but the secret sentiments and opinions 
of their flocks—if they refused the performance of these rites, 
to suchas did not make penitence and a disclosure of their 
crimes the condition of their pardon—ZJ say, if the Catholic 
clergy had not slumbered ox their posts, we should never have 
witnessed such conduct as was yesterday exhibited in this 
Court. 

‘‘ It appears that the monster, Devan, (who now, on a 
gibbet, pays the forfeit of his crimes,) was clerk to a Catholic 
Priest ; he was, it seems, the parish schoolmaster, too. It 
was to this wretch that the forming the morals and the minds 
of the rising generation was committed. ‘The chapel of Stones- 
town, (at whose altar he assisted in administering,) was the 
place of meeting for the party of which he was the leader. 
Another chapel, (that of Reaghstown,) was the general 
yendezvous of all the parties of this diabolical confederation. 
if the Priests of these parishes had done their duty, could 
these meetings have taken place without coming to their 
knowledge? And if the Catholic Priests do not do their duty, 
where are their Bishops? Do they, too, sleep upon their posts ? 
Why do they not pour upon their clergy the censures of their 
church ?—Censures, with which, we know, they have the power 
of visiting them in the severest manner. 

‘© T know not whether any Catholic Priest now hears me, nor 
do I care; what I speak is for public benefit, and I wish it to 
be publicly known. IL respect the ministers of every christian 
communion, who conscientiously discharge their important 
duties. The friendly feelings 1 have borne to the Catholic 
religion are weil known; my character and my conduct in that 
respect are known and established. I therefore call on its clergy, 
of every description, Bishops and Priests, to come forward and 
exert the authority they possess. I call on them by every 
obligation, as ministers and as men, to come forward, and 
vindicate their sacerdotal character, by an active and sincere 
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erformance of their duty. I have seen cases, where religious, 
and these political differences (if they can be called political,) 
which have distracted this unfortunate country, have caused 
much animosity between parties.—I have seen cases between 
Orangemen and Ribbonmen ;—but this is no case of party 
zeal or religious fanaticism—here was Catholic against Catholic— 
here we see a wide extended conspiracy—men from all parts, 
east, west, north, and south—from the Counties of Meath, 
and of Monaghan, and of Cavan, and of Louth, bound by 
oaths, for the commission of any crime to which their leaders 
might conduct them—and these leaders selected for their 
determined and desperate characters—joining in a diabolical 
scheme for the destruction of an unfortunate man and his family, 
against whom it does not appear that any of them felt personal 
animosity—most of them had never seen him; and, it is 
probable, many cf them, until then, had never even heard of 
him. What was ‘the offence that called for the extinction of 
this man, and of every living creature that composed his family ? 
He had the audacity to defend his property, when it was 
attacked by a band of nightly robbers ; and when he appealed 
to the laws of his country for redress, he brought three of these 
robbers to condign punishment. Do the deluded people of 
this county consider to what their conduct tends? I will tell 
them, it will drive from it every man of property—every man 
of mild and peaceable disposition—every man of kind and 
humane feeling; all those who, by their property, or from. 
inclination, would be likely to improve it, or meliorate their 
condition ; in short, every man who is not boldly determined 
to risk his safety, to set them at defiance, and stand ever 
watchful, and on his guard. ‘To this wretched state would 
they reduce this country. And whatare the laws they thus 
labour to subvert? J know something of the laws of other 
countries, and I have grown old in the study, and the practice, 
and the administration of the laws of this ;—and, I TELL you 
ALL, there is not a country upon earth, whose criminal code is 
founded on principles so humane, and so benevolent ;—there 
isno country on earth but this, where the first duty of the 
Judge is to be of Counsel for the prisoner.” 
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LOUTH ASSIZES. 


DunpALk, WEpNEsDaAy, Marcu 4. 
BEeroreE THE Hon. JupGE FLETCHER. 


‘The Court sata few minutes after nine o’clock—the following 
Gentlemen were sworn on the Petit Jury: 


Messrs. Bernard Duffy, Ben. Atkinson, 
J. Johnson, Joseph Parks, 


Robert Moritz, | Henry Hale, 
James Boyle, Wm. Monkittrick, 
Robert Getty, N. Milling, 





Robert Shedden, ) N. Norris. 


Hugh M’Cabe, John Kieran, and James Campbell, were in- 
dicted for an assault on the house of Edward Lynch, of Wild- 
goose Lodge, on the night of the 29th, or the morning of the 
30th Ooctober, 1816, and also for being aiders and abettors in 
setting fire to the house, and cruelly burning therein eight 
persons, viz. Edward Lynch ; his son in law, Rooney ; two other 
men, inmates of Edward Lynch; three women, and one child. 

The Prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. 

Bernard M’Ilroy, an Approver, remembers the burning of 
Lynch’s house on the 13th October, 1816,---Witness was there 
as an accomplice---he meta party at Stonetown Chapel that 
night, about an hour after night-fall---Pat. Devan, who-was 
tried and executed at last hides, was amongst that party--- 
Devan was a schoolmoster and clerk of the Chapel---the party 
that ultimately gathered together at the Chapel that night con- 
sisted of about forty men, armed with guns, pistols, and pitch- 
forks---Devan divided the whole number into two parties, and 
Witness was of the first party---they marched from the Chapel 
by the mill of Louth to Wildgoose Lodge---they met no person 
till they came about midway on the lane leading from the high 
road near Reaghstown Chapel on to Lynch’s house---they met 
about twenty persons, W ho had fire in a small pot---both the 
parties joined, and then spread right and left round the bill on 
which Lynch’s house was situated, to prevent the family from 
running out of the house down to the water---the party set fire 
to the house as quickly as possible---heard the family securing 
the hall-door at the inside---and heard a person within threaten 
to shoot any one that would offer to enter the house---Devan 
called out with a loud voice--- Ztooney, these are not old times, 
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this night is your doom.”’---Witness was stationed at the front 
of the house---he was employed in adding unthrashed straw to 
increase the fire---saw the door broke open with a sledge, and 
unthrashed straw was thrust into the door-way to increase the 
fire, and prevent the people from getting out---heard cries of 
women and children in the house---the cries did not continue 
long---the destruction was soon accomplished---Witness iden- 
tifies John Kiernan, one of the Prisoners at the Bar, having 
been present---Kiernan was blasted in the face that night 
with gunpowder---he had his. hand up to it, and was 
bemoaning the accident---he also identifies Hugh M/’Cabe, 
another Piisoner at the Bar, as having been also present--- 
Witness left the house with the first party after the burning 
was complete---none of the persons in the house escaped--- 
all were consumed---Witness thinks there were above 100 
persons at the conflagration. 

After this man had been examined, Michael Kieran, an 
Approver; Peter Golaghy, an Approver ; Thomas Gubley, an 
Approver, and Patrick Murphy, also an Approver, gave length- 
ened depositions, all tending to fix the guilt imputed upon the 
Prisoners. 

After these some other Witnesses were examined. ‘The 
Prisoner, Keiran, as the case for the Prosecution was about 
to be closed, declared that he had*been at the burning---he 
did not wish to deny it. That there were only 25 persons con- 
cerned in the burning, though 100 persons had been stated by 
the Approvers to have been there, and in this respect, he said 
they had sworn falsely.---The Defence of the other Prisoners 
was the usual one of an dithi. 

This trial lasted six hours, the Learned Judge, addressing 
the Jury exactly one hour, commenting upon what the several 
Witnesses that had come forward had deposed. He intreated 
them to divest themselves of that. natural wish to punish the 
perpetrators of such horrid crimes, that must exist In the breast 
of every honest man, to take every circumstance into their 
most serious consideration, and if they had not a rational 
doubt but that from what had been deposed the Prisoners at 
the Bar were guilty, to bring in their verdict accordingly ; but, 
on the contrary, if they had a doubt tounded upon rational 
grounds, it was then their duty to acquit the prisoners—he had 
intreated them from the beginning to take notes themselves of 
the trial, as he foresaw, from the length of time it must neces- 
sarily occupy, and the confined place where he sat to administer 
Justice, that his strength would not permit him to comment 
upon the evidence, in the copious manner he could wish. 
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184 Lxecution of the Murderers of Lynch and his Family. 


The Jury retired, and it being now five o’clock, the Court 
adjourned for one hour, A few minutes before seven the Hon, 
Judge again appeared, and the Jury having agreed, returned to 
their box. John Kieran, Patrick M’Cabe, and James Campbell 
were found guilty, and being set to the Bar and the Verdict 
read, with astonishing effrontery cried, ‘ We are innocent; 
our Prosecutors are all false and perjured ;” even Kieran, 
though he confessed his guilt, said the same. The obduracy 
of these wretched men astonished all present ; their hardiness 
appeared to be of the most unconquerable nature, and the 
Judge, with marks of indignation and astonishment, 
addressed them :—* Wretched men, I am sorry to say, that 
you appear to be the most obdurate and hardened miscreants 
that ever came before me—I thought [I should not be able to 
pronounce the Sentence of the Law upon you—I feared that 
my feelings would not be able to sustain the task my duty Im- - 
poses upon me 3 but your obduracy has strung my nerves, and 
I do feel myself now able, without any feeling for your 
fate, to pronounce the awful Sentence of the Law that awaits 
you.” ‘The Learned Judge then pronounced the awful Sen- 
tence of the Law in asolemn and impressive manner, imploring 
them to employ the short time allotted to them in this world, 
in fervent supplication to ALMicnty Gop, to have mercy upon 
them, and forgive them their offences. 


EXECUTION OF THE MURDERERS OF LYNCH 
AND HIS FAMILY. 


— eo eee 


M‘Cabe, Keirnan, Campbell, Marron, Craven, Malone, Floody, 
Meahan, M‘Elarney, and Lenon. 


A little after six o’clock, on Monday morning, the above 
convicts were taken from the jail of Dundalk, pinioned, and 
seated in two sociables, attended by the Rev. Mr. Duffy, R. C. 
Chaplain.; Coloneis Baker and Bretherton, and an escort of 
the 14th light dragoons; Samuel Pendleton, Esq. and the 
horse police of Dundalk; the staff of the’ Louth regiment; 
the high and sub-sheriff, and the jailor and executioner. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the morning, the Right 
Hon. John Foster, and the Lord Viscount Jocelyn, most of the 
Grand Jury, and several Gentlemen of the county, attended. 
This awful procession moved off at a quick pace for Reagh- 
stown; the road to Wildgoose Lodge being impassable, or 
they would have suffered within the walls of the house. ‘The 
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hill of Reaghstown looks down on Wildgoose Lodge. These un- 
fortunate wretches were executed three atatime. After they 
were cut down, three were sent to Corcreagh, four to Hackball’s 
Cross, and three to Louth, to be hung in Chains. Keirnan, 
Craven, and Lenon, submitted to their fate, and acknowledged 
their guilt; and just before the latter was launched into eternity 
he said he well knew seven of his unhappy companions were 
guilty. When taken out of jail, Malone, Meihan, and 
Campbell, conducted themselves in the most disgraceful man- 
ner. Mr. Duffy intreated of them, by the sufferings of their 
Saviour, to confess their guilt, and not to leave this world with 
a lie in their mouths. His admonitions had no effect, and the 
miscreants endeavoured to inflame the minds of the populace, 
by declaring their innocence. At the place of execution, their 
conduct, with the exception of Lenon, Keirnan, and Craven, 
was equally hardened. They prayed with apparent devotion 
fora short time; but,-on ascending the scaffold, they burst 
out into their former exclamations agatnst their prosecutors, 
and declaring their innocence. The Rev. Mr. Duffy, during 
this scene, patiently and fervently implored the wretched men 
to meet their God as penitent sinners, and to forgive their 
prosecutors ; he acted in every way becoming his sacred pro- 
fession, and deserves every praise. 

On Sunday morning, (the very day previous to their execu- 
tion,) when the Rev. Mr. Duffy, Chaplain, visited them, to ad- 
minister spiritual consolation, and exhort them to prepare for 
the great and awful change they were to meet, two of them 
laid hold of him, and had it not been for assistance that 
instantly came to his relief, they would have strangled him. 





SIR RICHARD MUSGRAVE, Barr. 





Dignum laude virum vetat Musa mori. 
A praiseworthy person the Historic Muse forbids to die.” 
Horat. 





Tats eminently distinguished character, both public and private, 
who devoted a long life to the service of his country, of his 
friends, and of mankind, by the unwearied exertions of no 
ordinary talents, literary, political and moral, expired at his 
house in Holles-street, after a lingering illness of several 
months, on Monday, April 6th, 1818. Notwithstanding the 
fatigues of a most arduous and responsible office, as Collector 
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ef Dublin Excise, which he held for many years, and uniformly 
discharged with a diligence, ability, and courtesy, that won the 
respect of all, and extorted even the applause of his political 
enemies, (personal he had none,) yet, by the rare and uncom- 
mon ardour of his mind, and energy of his disposition, ever 
active, 2nd on the alert, he contrived during the scanty intervals 
of official business to create, as it were, time for writing and 
publishing his important and authentic History of the Irish 
Rebellion, and an immense number of minor publications 
beside, on historical and political subjects through the various 
channels of Pamphlets, Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, 
in which he strenuously laboured, even to the last month, to 
open the eyes of the public, and enlighten the administration 
to the soundest political interests of the British empire. His 
memory will be revered and embalmed in the hearts of the 
friends who knew him best, among whom is the writer of this, 
who was honoured with his uninterrupted intimacy for half a 
century, and his liberal and enlarged beneficence to the poor 
and needy, without distinction of sects or parties, cannot fail 
to excite universal regret for his loss. — U ltimus ille Romanorum ! 


CRITO. 





SIR RICHARD MUSGRAVE, Barr. 


WE are informed by an evening paper, that this individual 
departed this life on Tuesday, at his house in Holles-street. 
He was, says this print, in concluding a long panegyric, 
«© Ultimus Romanorum.” Of what Romans? Not certainly 
those of the Catholic order, concerning whom he had the merit 
of collecting together more falsehoods than all the other libel- 
lers of his day. The Journal adds something, importing that 
his memory will live. He might, when amongst us, in con- 
te mplating his History of the Irish Rebellion, have exclaimed 
with an author of antiquity. 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 


But he scarcely could have added, 





Usque ego postera 
Crescam /aude retens. 


We speak m verely of his political and literary character, 
than which nothing, in our opinion, as well, we believe, as 
that of nine-tenths of his countrymen, could be more truly 
despicable. His cncomiasts speak of his private worth, r¢- 
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specting which we will urge nothing derogatory, as we know 
nothing about it. It might have been what they describe, and 
we hope it was. We are only bound to say, in observance of 
the maxim, de mortuis nil nist veRUM, that whatever merit he 
had was shaded from public view, and that it would be difficult 
to game an individual whom his country could at this time 
better spare, thay Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet. 





SIR RICHARD MUSGRAVE, Baar. 


“ Exegit monumentum e@re perennws.” 
(The Weekly Freeman’s Journal, 
April 11, 1818.) 


So says the sage high-priest of the Freeman’s Weekly 
Journal for Saturday last, unconsciously prophetic. He stood 
up to curse a man’s memory, and he has disappointed his em- 
ployers, by blessing him altogether. 

The venerable and learned Sirk Ricnarp MoseRave has, 
indeed, erected a monument for himself more durable than 
brass. He will live in the memory of the Protestants of the 
British empire while courage, learning, and genuine religion 
shall be appreciated in it ; and succeeding generations in his 
native Jand will venerate the name of that intrepid leader of a 
chosen band, who, in the day of trial and rebuke, and adver- 
sity, stood in the very front of the battle, and after a long aud 
dubious contest, have witnessed the final discomfiture of the 
enemies of our constitution, beholding them as they now 
exhibit themselves, writhing in the agonies of disappointed 
ambition, scattered and divided, and ready to bite and devour 
one another. 

Sin Richarp Muscrave was descended from an ancient 
family of high military renown on the English borders, and 
he inherited a considerable property in the County of Water- 
ford, where he was well known as one of the kindest of land- 
lords to a tenantry almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 

He had elevated and generous notions of religion. He 
militated not against unoffending persons, but against erro- 
heous and mischievous opinions. He would have been, per- 
haps, one of the last men upon earth to persecute another 
for differing in religion from him. He would lave readily 
permitted his friends and tenants, and domestics, to submit to 
any degree of imposture which their fancy or their conscience 
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188 Ribbonmen, 


might incline them to relish and prefer; but he may be par- 
doned by all but the infallibles, for having been one of those 
experienced statesmen who are fully convinced, not only from 
historical testimony, but from the evidence of their own senses, 
from what their eyes have seen and their ears have heard, that 
the securiry of the true RELIGION establisued amongst us, 
and the GENUINE LIBERTY of all denominations of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects depend on OUR DECIDED REJEC!ION Of all claims 
Inconsistent with the REFORMATION and the ii VOLUTION. 

If it be a crime to have supported and pre; agated the sound 
and salutary principles of our ancestors who accomplished these 
great works, and left us the blessings arising from them as our 
most precious birthright and inheritance ; if it be a crime to 
hesitate about bartering this birthright and inheritance, without 
receiving even a mess of pottage in exchange, then must the 
friends of Sir RitcHarp MuseGrave plead guilty for him and 
for themselves. This consolation, however, remains to them ; 
the participators of their guilt have been LUTHER and LATIMER, 
and CRANMER, and RipLey, and User, and BEDELL, with 
Tittorson, Burnet, TeEMpve, Locke, and WARE, and Kine, 
and Appison, and BouLTEr, among an host of our high-spirited 
ancestors, not to mention the decisive majorities of BoTH 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, which gave so very efficient 
‘a quietus’’ to the ‘* Catholic Question,” in the last session of 
parliament.” 

As to Sir Ricnarp MuseraAve’s libelling the Irish Rebels 
of 1798. Truth is often times unjustly denominated a libel. 
Sir John Temple was accused of the same crime against the 
perpetrators of the massacres of the Protestants of Ireland, in 
1641, and yet these eminent and useful historians held situa- 
tions in the Irish metropolis which enabled them to acquire the 
necessary information, which enabled them to complete the 
melancholy RECORDS they have left us. 


(To be continued.) 





RIBBON MEN. 


(From the Sligo Journal.) 


Wr had hoped that the exertions which the Magistrates of the 
County had made to preserve the public peace, when its tran- 

quillity had been interrupted by the introduction of the pesti- 
ioe us principles of the Association of Ribbonmen, would have 
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been successful, and that the peasantry would have been afraid 
to involve themselves in such a system of outrage and plunder, 
while the gentry of the country were determined to bring the 
guilty to justice, if persuasion should fail to convince the people 
of the necessity of obedience tothe Jaws. ‘The infernal spirit 
which impels the deluded peasantry to attack the property of 
every person who may be obnoxious to the members of that 
Association, has become very alarming ; and the most remote 
districts of this County, almost every night, are convulsed 
either by the threats or the outrages of those disturbers of the 
public peace. 

Among other instances, the following notices were sent to 
one Thomas Scott, a weaver, who lives at Coola, near Ballin- 
togher, and toa man of the name of Taylor, who is Scott’s 
brother-in-law : 


“ You dam heretick, if not clear out from this country, on 
sight, in peace, or I will have the pleasure of seeing you 
spancel’d in your own goots, for my reasons Is none this long 
time back about your doings in this neabourhood, so don’t put 
me or my mento the trouble of coming a long gorney, for 
you must know that it is a long gorney to come, you dam velain, 
from Kilow, in the County of Myoe, and don’t think that it is 
your arms or your protection that lor my men is in dred of, 
soe clear out amediedly, or I will put your offsprings from ever 


hurting any poor man again. 
oP. eh Oe” 


“© My dear friend, I hope that you will not put me and my 
men to the troble of coming to you from the County of Myoe, 
and if you do, friend Scott, you may mark what will become 
of you and your family, soe clear out from this country, you 
damb heretic ; soe clear out before Sunday next, or Captain 
Night and Sergant Smart and there men will come to see you. 
Excuse my pen, for I had but mun light, and that I was in to 
— hury, or I would send more account about your doing 

cott. 


°* AL. eR AP 


“ Friend Taylor, this is to let you know, that if you don’t 
clear that dam roag that is joined with your sister, that dam 
Scott, to clear him out of your pleace before that you come to 
any furder loss about him, so don’t bleam Capt. Night or 
Sergt. Smart, or Coral Star, or our men, Edward Taylor, for 
the County of Myoe is a long gorney off.” 
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190 Ribbonmen. 


In consequence of such threatening letters, William Scott 
has left the country, and Thomas Scott has been obliged to 
get some of the yeomanry corps, of which he is a member, to 
sleep in his house, for the protection of his family. 

It is supposed that Scott had incurred the vengeance of those. 
infatuated wretches on the following account :—It seems that, 
in the month of October last, a man of the name of Fawcett 
had been attacked at the fair of Ballintogher, by some persons 
who were supposed to be Ribbonmen. Some of the assailants 
were taken prisoners by a party of yeomanry, and brought 
before Captain Mitchell for examination. While Captain 
Mitchell was investigating the affair, a mob assembled at the 
gate of his house, and some of them followed Thomas Scott, 
William Scott, anda man of the name of Loughead, anda 
number of other peaceable persons, who happened to pass the 
road at the time, on their way homewards. They were soon 
overtaken, and beaten in a most dreadful manner by the ruffians, 
Scott prosecuted some of them to conviction, and, since that 
time, he has been repeatedly threatened with death, unless he 
should guit the part of the country in which he lives. The 
rufhans have not confined their resentment to mere threats, 
but actually attempted to destroy the man and his family. The 
following copy of an afhdavit explains the nature of the horrible 


outrage :— 


' The examination of Thomas Seott, of 
Coola, in said County, who, being sworn 
and examined, swears on the Holy Evan- 
gelists, that between the night of Monday last, the 30th of 
March, and the morning of ‘Tuesday, the 31st, he was awoke 
by the crying of his children, on seeing the roof of the house 
over where they slept in a blaze of fire ; on his getting out of 
bed, he heard the noise of people outside of a small window 
on the side of his house, on which he thrust the muzzle of his 
gun out through the glass, and fired a random shot, (he hav- 
ing his gun prepared, in consequence of his receiving threaten- 
ing notices for sume time previous, and having got ammunr 
tion from his Captain, A. 6. Cooper, for his protection ;) that 
he then removed his children from under that part of the roof 
that was on fire, and was proceeding to take the bar off the 
door to open it, when he saw distinctly four men standing at 
the end of an adjoining small house, and, as it was so long 
after the thatch of the house took fire, naturally concluded 
that they waited for the purpose of putting him to death, if he 
went out, (asin the notices left they declared their intention of 


County of Sligo, 
to wit. 
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doing ;) on seeing the four men, he immediately snapped a 
pistol presented towards them, which, though it unfortunately 
missed fire, caused them to run away; but his wife held him, 
and would not suffer him to follow them with the gun, which 
he had charged again; she held him by the belt of his 
cartouche box, which he had put on, and prevented his taking 
a steady aim; but he fired the gun in the direction in which 
they were going. He afterwards fired four shots for the purpose 
of alarming his neighbours, with the hope that they would 
come to his assistance, which they told him they were prevented 
from doing, by the fearof being attacked, as they had heard 
of the threatening notices left with him, (Scott,) until day-light 
began to appear; and he further declares, and is thankful to 
Providence, that the little wind there was came from the point 
it did, or the entire roof of the house must have been consumed, 
and he and his family, consisting of a wife and six small 
children, compeiied to go out, or be burned to death; he 
further says, that Hugh Underwood found the two coals that 
had been put, one in each side, into the thatch of the house; 
he also states that his loom, with a web of linen and yarn, 
were partly burned and damaged, by cutting them to save them 
from being totally destroyed, together with different articles of 
wearing apparel belonging to him and his wife, which they 
have lost on the occasion, and the amount of the value of which 
he has not as yet been able fully to ascertain. 


THOMAS SCOTT. W. H. PHIBBS. 
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TO THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


Tne Rev, Richarp Hayes having commenced a collection 
towards defraying the debt of 4701. contracted by him at 
Rome, on the part of the Catholics of Ireland, acknowledges 
the Receipt of the following Sums. 

Painful as it may be to his feelings, Mr. Haves has now no 
other alternative left but that of personal application, which he 
will continue, relying upon the justice and honour of the 
Catholic Body, until the Debt be liquidated. 

The Names of the Contributors shall be advertised weekly, 
and Subscriptions addressed to the Rev. R. Hayes, Adam and 
Eve Chapel, or The Dublin Evening Post, Freeman’s Journal, 
Carrick’s Morning Post, and Dublin Journal, will be thank- 
fully acknowledged. 


£. 8. d. 
Owen O’Conor, Belanagare +. oo e+ ewe 12 O 0 
Cousellor Daniel O’Connell ase ane —- wes.. 
Major M‘Dermott, County Roscommon .. 5 O 0 
Jeremiah Murphy, Cork 6.6 avenue ore «65 13D 
Nicholas Murphy, do. .2. ose ooo oes on 2 O 0 
Thomas Cloney, Graig... see ore oe oe 98 O DO 
Edward Hogan, Usher’s-Quay ... .. oo 2 6 3 
Francis Molony, Cork ... so oo of oF 3 O O 
Edward Sheridan, M.D. 2... eee woe cee «6c 2lCUOD COO 
Michael Redmond, Bridgefoot-street ... .. 1 2 9 
Edward Magennis, Smock-alley ... .. 1 2 9 
James Smyth, Fishamble-street ... ... o. 1 0 0 
James Miller, do. 2. oe coe ove coe ove 1 O O 
James Darcy, Essex-street 2... .. oo oe 1 0 0 
Mathew Doyl®, Fishamble-street .. «. O11 4% 
Valentine Green, Essex bridge ... oo oo O10 9 
Laurence Watson, Nicholas-street ... . «. O10 0 
William Cainan, High-street ... .. «. O10 0 
Valentine Lanigan, Cork-hill ... o. oo O10 0 
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